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This new Remington does not disturb 
thought or conversation. It is unobtru- 
sive, but it pours out the work in a way 
that will surprise you. Its “natural touch” 
makes typing swift and easy. It puts 
quality in the work of every operator. The 
completely enclosed frame is a protection 
against dust and dirt, and helps to keep 
the machine in good working condition— 
always. 

The new Remington Quiet 12 provides 
complete satisfaction in every feature. 


Easy payment terms if desired 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 


374 Broadway, New York Branches Everywhere 








Other Important Items of the 
Remington Typewriter Line 


Improved Remington No. 11— 
with Key Set Decimal Tabulator. For 
form, tabular and statistical work of 
every description. 

Remington Accounting Machine— 
with vertical and cross adding mechan- 
ism. For billing, statement writing and 
bookkeeping in all its branches. 

Remington Portable— 
with standard keyboard. The universal 
typewriter for individual or personai use. 

Paragon Ribbons and 

Paragon and Red Seal Carbon Papers— 
manufactured by us. The standard line 
of typewriter supplies. 

The Remington Typewriter Line is com- 
plete in every field and complete 

for every purpose 
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OME, dear old comrade, you and I 
Will steal an hour from days gone by, 
The shining days when life was new, 
And all was bright with morning dew; 
The lusty days of long ago, 
When you were Bill and I was Joe. 


Your name may flaunt a titled trail, 
Proud as a cockerel’s rainbow tail; 
And mine as brief appendix wear 
As Tam O’Shanter’s luckless mare; 
Today, old friend, remember still 
That I am Joe and you are Bill. 






You’ve won the great world’s envied prize, 
And grand you look in people’s eyes, 

With H ON. and L L. D. 

In big brave letters, fair to see.— 

Your fist, old fellow! off they go!- 

How are you, Bill? How are you, Joe? 


worn the judge’s ermined robe; 
taught your name to half the globe; 
sung mankind a deathless strain; 
made the dead past live again: 
The world may call you what it will, 

But you and [ are Joe and Bill. 


You’ve 
You’ve 
You’ve 
You've 


The chaffing young folks stare and say, 

“See those old buffers, bent and gray,— 
They talk like fellows in their teens! 

Mad, poor old boys! That’s what it means,”— 
And shake their heads; they little know 
The throbbing hearts of Bill and Joe!— 


Bill and Joe 


By Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Illustration by Albert Winkler 


Printed by Special Permission of Houghton-Mifflin Company 
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How Bill forgets his hour of pride, aN 
While Joe sits smiling at his side; \\\ 
How Joe, in spite of Time’s disguise, \ 
Finds the old schoolmate in his eyes,— \y 
Those calm, stern eyes that melt and fill V4) 
As Joe looks fondly up to Bill. x 


Ah, pensive scholar, what is fame? 

A fitful tongue of leaping flame; 

A giddy whirlwind’s fickle gust, 

That lifts a pinch of mortal dust; 

A few swift years, and who can show 
Which dust was Bill and which was Joe? 


The weary idol takes his stand, 

Holds out his bruised and aching hand, 
While gaping thousands come and go,— 
How vain it seems, this empty show! 

Till all at once his pulses thrill;— 

‘Tis poor old Joe’s “God bless you, Bill!” 


And shall we breathe in happier spheres 
The names that pleased our mortal ears; 
In some sweet lull of harp and song, 
For earth-born spirits none too long, 
Just whispering of the world below 
Where this was Bill and that was Joe? 


No matter; while our home is here 

No sounding name is half so dear; 

When fades at length our lingering day, 
Who cares what pompous tombstones say? 
Read on the hearts that love us still, 
Hic jacet Joe. Hic jacet Bill. 
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Knowledge Applied to Business 
By Goodloe H. Thomas 


66 NOWLEDGE is power,” was 
Bacon's conclusion, and his words 
are applicable to modern business. 
Know your customers, your employees, your 
goods or service, and you have a power that 


will stand serious reverses. 


This matter of knowledge is one that is 
treated too lightly by those who are other- 
wise practical. Education is too often asso- 
ciated exclusively with the student, the edu- 
cator, or the preacher. 


Comprehensive reading—coupled with 
travel and experience wherever possible— 
can be advantageously applied to any busi- 
ness or profession, from the cross-roads store 
to the great steel corporation. And it pays 
in actual currency for it leads to a broader 


vision and brings the thrill of achievement. 


Thorough knowledge is just as important 
for the employee as for the employer. A 
rug salesman in a large wholesale house after 
years of quiet association with the rest of the 
sales force suddenly began to leap far ahead 
of his fellows. The reason for his sudden 
advance was easy to discover. He had been 
acquiring knowledge about rugs while his 
fellows were discussing musical comedy and 


billiards. He had read every book he could 


find that discussed rugs, either imported or 
domestic. He knew every warp and weft of 
the fabrics, and he had studied the countries 
in which they were manufactured and the 
conditions pertaining to that manufacture. 
When he displayed a rug, with a motion 
that was almost a caress, to a half doubtful 
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buyer, he impressed the customer with his 
accurate knowledge. And the patron bought 
not merely rugs—but romance! Not merely 
an Oriental rug but a vision of caravans sway- 
ing across burning sands; not merely a Wilton 
rug or an Axminster carpet but a conception 
of looms and shuttles in obscure corners of 
the world. This salesman could impart the 
technical side of his subject; his knowledge 
enabled him to tell the whole truth. So he 
sold rugs where others could not secure the 
customer's interest. He had imbibed freely 
at the fount of knowledge, and his knowledge 
brought him a high position. 


NOWLEDGE arouses enthusiasm and fires 

the imagination. Its pursuit embraces the 
‘romance’ of business for there is romance 
in every apparently commonplace object 
from knitting needles to quartz-crushers. But 
remember, romance must be sought— it is 
not obvious. If it is a man’s lot to start life 
as a ditch-digger he will gain by studying 
everything on the subject he can find, from 
the Roman drainage system to the Martian 
canal theory. If he sells cook-stoves he 
should know something of their history, and 
where and how they are made, for in such 
knowledge will always lie a splendid ‘“‘talking 
point.” 

Knowledge sheds the roseate light of 
interest upon the most matter-of-fact trans- 
action—it provides the motive power to sell 
goods and make friends. The suggestion is 
for the live business man of today as for the 
Judaeans of old: “A wise man ‘is strong; yea, 
a man of knowledge increaseth strength.”’ 
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“Just Among Ourselves—”’ 


must either work to some definite end, or waste 

time and material in experiment in trying to dis- 
cover an end. A widely prevalent and utterly fallacious 
view regards authors as half-starved eccentrics waiting in 
gloomy garrets till inspiration—like a lightning bolt—strikes 
‘hem into galvanic activity whereby masterpieces are pro- 
duced and patient land.adies paid. In practice, authors are 
usual!y hard-working, normal citizens, who, by years of 
patient effort, have acquired ability to put concrete thought 
into precise words—-words which may be beautiful and har- 
monious indeed, but are so because they are appropriate to 
beautiful thought. 


GOOD magazine does not simply happen; it is 
A made. When you start in to build something you 
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The special problem of the editors of THe RoTARIAN is 
to produce a magazine which shall represent Rotary, which 
shall supplement the practice of Rotarians, and shall make 
this practice available to non-Rotarians outside of Rotary’s 
immediate circle. Because THE ROoTARIAN is designed to 
this end, it is sometimes a useful tool for others working 
to the same end. As the use of a tool varies with the indi- 
vidual worker, so does the use of THE ROTARIAN vary with 
the plans of individual clubs or members. Some club officials 
emphasize the value of placing back numbers in the hands 
of new Rotarians, hoping thereby to expedite the Rotary 
education of these members. Some officials find that the 
youngest members have no monopoly of this need for Rotary 
education, and stress the importance of THE Rotarian for 
general club reading. But whatever the angle of approach 
may be, the club ofhcial rightly expects that his official mag- 
azine shal! be an adequate tool for Rotary education. 

4 


We must meet this expectation and we cannot wait for 
future inspiration but must meet it now. Every article, 
story, editorial, poem, or club note presented in this magazine 
of yours is there by intention and not by accident. 


Rotary club officials have a wide range of material to 
select from, and they are finding many interesting ways of 
using it. Some clubs have regular reports on the current 
number, one member being assigned to review it and mention 
specially interesting material. Since the interest varies with 
the reviewer, every type of material has a chance for notice. 

From THe Rotarian, various club committees secure many 
ideas for plans which can be adapted to their own work. 
Boys’ work and business methods committees, for example, 
find therein inspiration for new efforts. Entertainment and 
program committees are frequently indebted to the magazine 
for “stunts” with which to enliven meetings and convey 
a lesson in pleasant form. Civic work committees can note 
the accomplishment of Rotary in other communities and 
apply the idea to local conditions. New members find in 
these pages a revelation of the world-wide and practical 
scope of Rotary's influence. Old members discover that 
Rotary moves in many ways its wonders to perform, more 
ways than most men can appreciate during their term of 
membership. Perhaps this is why many former members 
whom circumstances compelled to resign, continue their sub- 
scriptions to their magazine. 

J 


Not infrequently someone becomes so enthusiastic about 
Tue Rorarian that he takes the trouble to write a 
letter to us—so we get letters like this one from a clergy- 
man in Stoneham, Mass.: 

I cannot help writing this letter to you regarding THE 
Rotarian. I look forward each month with really fond 
anticipation to its coming to my study. It is a most 
wonderful magazine. Its articles are of the very highest 
type, the kind that makes one want to get up early and 
work late for the betterment of mankind. 

I wish for THE Rotarian continued success. You are 
to be congratulated in giving fellow-Rotarians such a 
magazine. 


—Or the magazine calls forth comment such as the following 
which appeared in the Chicago Rotary Club Bulletin: 
Read the October number of THE Rotarian. It's a 

wonderful issue. The articles are stimulating, the 
make-up perfect. Edward A. Filene has an article on 
labor that is splendid. For a long time we used to 
think THe Rotarian was ordinary. Now it is extraordi- 
nary. Few organizations have as fine a magazine. 
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Who’s Who—In This Number 


ILBUR D. NESBIT, well-known American writer, 

is probab'y best known for his poem “Your Flag—and 
My Flag,” which caught the popular fancy a few years ago. 
He is vice-president of the William H. Rankin Advertis- 
ing Company and his contribution in this number, “A Sure 
Cure for Competitors,” points out the new order that is 
gradually coming about among competitors. No small fac- 
tor, by any means, in bringing about this new regime has 
been the work of both the larger and the smaller advertising 
agencies in helping to place advertising on a high ethical level. 

Peter B. Kyne, as the originator of “Cappy Ricks,” 
has gained prominence far and wide. “Cappy Ricks was 
born in 1914,” says Mr. Kyne, “I wrote him first as one 
story but before I finished, I knew I had two. Before the 
second was done | had three and | finally sent in four. The 
response was immediate. From all quarters came demands 
for more Cappy Ricks stories.” In the short story by Mr. 
Kyne this month, Cappy Ricks discourses on “Victory—and 
the Fruits Thereof.” 

Arthur Melville contributes an article this month— 
“Trimming the Midnight Lamps’—the result of an investi- 
gation among Rotary clubs as to the unusually fine work 
which many of them are doing in connection with loaning 
money to deserving students for their college expenses. 

Malcolm Jennings (“Washington—Alaska—Marion”) 
was one of the unofficial members of the party that accom- 
panied President Harding on his western trip. Rotarian Jen- 
nings (he is a member of the Rotary Club of Columbus, 
Ohio) maintains that he is “an inconspicuous private citizen.” 
In spite of his modesty, he is known throughout the central 
west as the Executive Secretary of the Ohio Manufacturers’ 
Association and as a former newspaper man who was in active 
newspaper work in Ohio for some thirty-five years. He 
enjoyed the personal friendship of President Harding for 
a long period of years and was for a time associated with him 
in editorial work and in the management of his newspaper. 

Joseph Leiser (“The Wishihadahs”) is rabbi of the 
Congreration of Bethal, Helena, Arkansas, and is a member 
of the Rotary Club of that city. He has contributed volumi- 
nously to the Jewish and secular press and is the author of 
a volume of poems and short stories and plays for children. 

Margaret Burnett is a member of the board of the 
Frederick Ferris Thompson Hospital at Canandaigua, New 
York. She has had an opportunity for observing closely the 
work done by the Rotary Club in Canandaigua in connection 
with crippled children. She writes: “I feel that the valuable 
service rendered our community by the Rotary club of this 
place should be known. While I write only plain prose, 
I have attempted to point out the notable work that has been 
done. It should really be celebrated in an epic!” 

Cari Holliday who contributes “King of the World's 
Super-Showmen”™ is dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. His article points out 
some of the little-known facts in the life and career of one 
of the most remarkable men that America has ever produced. 

A. H. Winkler contributes the frontispiece illustration 
for Oliver Wendell Holmes’ beautiful poem; also the fanci- 
ful pen-and-ink etchings for Joseph Leiser’s account of the 
“Wishihadahs”; and the decorations for Wi'bur Nesbit's 
article. Winkler’s striking illustrations have had no small 
part in the success of this magazine. He is a Chicago artist 
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NE Sincerely, and divides his time about equally with his work, his lovely 
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A Sure Cure for Competitors 


CCORDING to the late Mr. 
Plutarch, Alexander the Great 
once observed to King Darius 
that the earth could not brook 

two suns nor Asia two masters. Darius 
and Alexander were competitors in the 
king business. We all know how they 
finished. Asia has never had two suns, 
so far as history records, but of rulers, 
she has had more than one. And, 
among nations, whether in Asia or 
Europe or America, it has come to be 
learned that friendliness by and _ be- 
tween those who rule or govern con- 
duces toward peace and prosperity. 

Away back yonder, in the beginning 
of things, there was no competition. 
We are told that Tubal Cain was the 
father of one trade or profession, and 
this man or that man was known be- 
cause of the particular business he fol- 
lowed. But the world grew, and with 
that growth came rivalries in business 
and in trade. Men sought every advan- 
tage that was to be found. Some found 
advantage in isolation—others found 
their salvation in grouping themselves 
together. 

It would be interesting to dig down 
to the bottom of things and discover 
just exactly why certain industries 
center in certain spots. For instance, 
why are there so many truss factories 
in Marshall, Michigan? Why did the 
grape-juice business center about the 
Erie grape belt for years? Why do we 


By WILBUR D. NESBIT 
Illustrations by A. H. Winkler 


think of Sheffield in connection with cut- 
lery? Or Belfast when we refer to lin- 
ens? Why do the big department stores 
assemble on one particular street? Why 
is Cincinnati a great shoe center, and 
why is Detroit the hub of the motor in- 
dustry ? Why do you think of Akron when 
you think of tires, or of Pittsburgh 
when you think of steel? 

Some wise man once said that compe- 
tition is the life of trade, and perhaps 
folks in the same business gather to- 
gether in this way to avoid being lonely ! 
Of course, geographical advantages and 
natural resources are reasons, but they 
do not hold in every instance. 

People opposed in the same line of 
business used to be about like Alex- 
ander and Darius. Each of them be- 
lieved himself to be the real king, and 
would brook no opposition. Hark back 
to the good old days when the railway 
lines and steamship lines had their 
fights for patronage. Or, let your mem- 
ory rove back to the exciting days when 
two rival stores, facing each other 
across Main Street, had a price-cutting 
war. Smith was determined to under- 
sell Jones, and Jones to undersell Smith. 
Smith put a saucepan in his window 
marked at twenty cents, and Jones in- 
stantly slammed one into his window 
with a nineteen-cent price-mark on it. 
Smith gritted his teeth and changed his 
price-mark to eighteen cents, and Jones 
murmured something that was not a 
prayer, and made his price seventeen 


cents. And so it went on, until one 
or the other was the hero of the town, 
having whittled the price down to one 
remove from absolute zero. And each 
lost money; and in all probability while 
they were fighting, a lot of steady trade 
was diverted to Brown, one block far- 
ther down Main Street, who claimed 
nothing except that he sold good goods 
at decent prices. 

Little business or big business, it was 
about the same. The salesman for the 
great manufacturing concern couldn't 
find a kind word to say of a competitor 
or a competitive product, and the clerk 
in the humblest store  inferentially 
warned customers against visiting the 
rival establishment next door or on the 
next street. The principle was: “Don’t 
go elsewhere to be cheated; come in 
here!” 


Qpeswieens, at some time, there 

arose a man who acquired the belief 
that the industry was the main thing and 
its members were dependent upon it, 
more than upon themselves. Who that 
man was is not a matter of record, but 
his identity should be established and a 
monument should be unveiled in his 
honor. 

Reckon back through the days of the 
automobile industry. Remember the first 


- stages of that business, when people 


could almost get into fist fights over 
their devotion to the cars of their in- 
dividual selection. Automobile makers 


8 


waiked around with clips on their shoul 
ders and eagerly invited rival makers 
to knock off a chip and see whit hap- 
pened. but along came some man who 
said that the well-known human _ race 
had to be sold on automobiles before it 
could be sold an automobile. And so 
the benefits and uses and pleasures ot 
Collaterally the 
desirability of good roads was empha 
sized A move for concrete and mac- 
adam was started that was in the in- 
terest of the public as well as of the 
automobile industry as a whole, and 
even the dullest of us can see what the 
result has been. 

Twenty years ago,-if a set of manu- 
facturers in one line of business got 
together and formed an association, the 
cry of “Trust!” was raised. We can 
recall vividiy the days when the daily 
newspapers fairly shrieked with car- 
toons depicting this trust and that trust 
ruthlessly twisting its iron heel into the 
pallid neck of the suffering consumer. 
Maybe there was some truth in all that 
argument at that time, but if there is 
any business organization or corporation 
or association which today has as its 
damned,” it is 


a car were stressed. 


motto, “The public be 
a mighty hard one to locate. 

Manufacturers and merchants have 
learned that the public estimation of an 
industry or of an enterprise is just 
about what that industry or enterprise 
thinks of itself. 

Haif a century ago distances were 
much greater than they are today. 
There was a certain isolation in busi 
ness. It has been overcome by the 
the telephone, the wireless, 
great daily 


telegraph, 
the moving-picture, the 
newspaper, the magazine, the fast train, 
the aeroplane, the automobile, and _ all 
the other miracles which are everyday 
things to us. Time has been shortened 
along with distance. An earthquake in 
Japan occurs, and before we have for- 
gotten it we see moving-pictures which 
were taken on the spot. All mankind 
are neighbors. Alexander the Great 
couldn’t move any faster than his horse 
could gallop—and he couldn't gallop his 
horse very much, for if he did he would 
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get so far ahead of his army that he 
would have to fight alone. If Alexan- 
der could have had motorcyles and aero- 
planes, he would have shed no tears for 
more worlds to conquer. The humblest 
routine man in any of the great busi- 
less organizations today has more con- 
veniences at his command than Alexan- 
der the Great or Julius Caesar or Old 
Man Midas himself ever dreamed of. 
Midas may have turned everything he 
touched into gold, but he never pressed 
a button for an office boy! And with- 
out competition he had little interest in 
life; just as Alexander gave way to 
tears when he found that he stood alone 
as a conqueror. 


WE are next door to everything and 

everybody, today. Advertising, I 
am glad to say, has had a great deal to 
do with accomplishing this condition. 
Advertising has developed into such a 
force that neithcr business nor the public 
can exist without it. And because adver- 
tising is a profitable thing for the indi- 
vidual its advantages are drawn upon 
for the groups of individuals who con- 
stitute industries. 

We see associations of various kinds 
utilizing space to tell the public about 
the product they manufacture or pur- 
vey. They go on the principle—not the 
theory—of converting the possible con- 
sumer to the use of their general product 
first of all. This is for the good of the 
industry and the collective benefit of 
the association. After the possible con- 
sumer has been sold on the product, 
then the various members of the asso- 
ciation have their opportunity to sell 
him. 

We find words being introduced into 
business that once had place only among 
the highbrows. “Ethics” is a word 
that when we were young was a vague, 
general term, so far as the general pub- 
lic was concerned. “Ethics” was some- 
thing that went hand in hand with 
philosophy and psychology and medicine 
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and what-not. but today ethics is giyey 
its proper interpretation as meaning 
decency and friendship in the attitude 0; 
competitors one toward another. 

Take the restaurant business as ap 
example. One might think that cach 
individual restaurant stood on its own 
feet, or its own street, so to speak. [j 
anyone wants to eat, certainly it seems 
that he can figure how much he has 
in his pocket and pick out the place to 
secure his provender. But here we 
find that the restaurant business has 
been quietly developed into a profes 
sion; that the men who control eating- 
places are alive to their responsibilities 
toward the public and toward each other, 
The National Restaurant Association 
has adopted a code of ethics. It covers 
the duties of the proprietor, manager, 
or other person having executive au 
thority; it regulates the rules of con- 
duct governing the relation of employe: 
and employee, calling for equitableness 
and impartiality, for promotions on the 
basis of merit, and even goes so far as 
to stipulate that even the unusual em- 
ployee shall not be permitted to give 
more than an honest day’s labor for the 
pay he receives. (The writer wishes 
that one or two of the kind-hearted em- 
ployers he lad in the dim past could 
see that and laugh it off their chests, 
as they say in the vaudeville shows.) 

But that is not all that the restau 
rant men’s code points out. There’s ; 
bigger surprise: This code of ethics 
dips into the restaurateur’s relations 
with his competitors! You who recall 
when one restaurant man would warn 
you in the kindest way not to eat at a 
certain place down street because you 
might get ground glass in your oatmeal 
and arsenic in your coffee, and that the 
flapjacks were made of sawdust and the 
steaks of rubber, will be interested in 
knowing that under this approved code 
the restaurateur. is to establish inti 
mate, cordial, and friendly relations with 
all other restaurateurs. He is _ to 
practice clean and honorable competi 
tion and further the general welfar 


and prosperity of every other restaura- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Victory — and the 
Fruits ‘hereof 


A Cappy Ricks Short Story 


By PETER B. KYNE 


HERE had been a conference 

in Cappy Ricks’ office. Present: 

Cappy; Mr. Skinner, general 

manager of the lumber depart- 
ment; and Matt Peasley, Cappy’s son-in- 
law and president and general manager 
of Cappy’s Blue Star Navigation Com- 
pany. Object: To sue or not to sue a 
marine insurance company on a marine 
loss. 

At the conclusion of the conference 
both Skinner and Matt Peasley were 
strongly in favor of entering suit. Cappy 
Ricks, however, raised a_ restraining 
hand. 

“I appear to have the deciding vote 
here,” he announced, “so we will not 
sue. We will pocket our loss and quit 
squealing. We will not pay an admiralty 
lawyer a fancy fee to inform us, three 
years from now, when our final appeal is 
denied, that we have been licked. We 
will take our licking now and forget it.” 

“If we sue,” Matt urged, “the insur- 
ance company might compromise.” 

“I’m sure they would,’ Mr. Skinner 
urged. 

Cappy looked at Skinner with mild 
amusement. 

“Don’t be penny wise and pound fool- 
ish, Skinner,” he urged. ‘You can’t get 
a ‘hit’ every time you go to bat. Learn 
to fan out occasionally and practice smil- 
ing while you’re walking to the bench. 
Skinner, sometimes you remind me of 
Skipper Henry Hallquist, who worked 
for me away back in the fogs of an- 
tiquity. Hungry Henry, we used to call 
him. He looked hungry—big, lantern- 
jawed, with gloomy eyes and a passion 
for keeping down expense on his ship, 
even at the expense of his men’s 
stomachs. 

“T found it hard to make Hungry 
Henry liberal with the men, so finally I 
took him off the dark blue and gave him 
a steamer, running coastwise, where the 
walking delegates of the sailors’ union 
could make his life a burden. Well, he 
was at Vancouver, British Columbia, one 
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day and he had to 
fill his water tanks. 
When he made the 
discovery that this 
would cost him six 
dollars he decided 
he would wait until 
he got to his bunk- 
er port farther 
north (he was load- 
ing coal at Naina- 
mo, I think) and 
get his water for 
nothing. 

“It was midsum- 
mer and when Hun- 
gry Henry got to 
his bunker port he 
discovered that the 
stream which usually supplied the 
port with water had gone dry. Nobody 
was bathing and water was not to be 
obtained at any price, so Hungry Henry 
had to run off his course into Vic- 
toria, and this cost the ship $150.00 in 
pilotage and harbor fees, not to mention 
the lost time and the overhead. Henry 
didn’t have the courage to put this item 
of expense on the report of his next 
voyage, because he knew I’d question it, 
so he charged it to himself. But he got 
grieving over it and one bright day, just 
to get shut of the horrible thought, he 
jumped overboard at sea and was seen no 
more.” 


66] HATE to take a licking without put- 
ting up a fight, Mr. Ricks,” Skinner 
protested. 

“Well, Skinner, I'll admit it is an 
advantage sometimes to be so_ bone- 
headed you never know when you're 
licked. However, I have observed that 
this condition generally argues one of 
twothings. The bull-headed one is either 
stupid or consumed with ego. He fights 
for victory, not for the fruits of it. As 
you go through this busy life, Skinner, 
you will gradually come to the conclusion 
that the bravest and brainiest man is the 
one who knows when he’s licked and 
knows it first. In fact, he knows it be- 
fore he starts to fight; consequently he 








‘“‘Cappy Ricks’’ 


does not prejudice his reputation as a 
fighter. He never has to wade in and 
take a beating merely to pander to his 
ego. He quits before he starts. 

“Skinner, it is my opinion that all of 
the sorrow and sadness in this world is 
due to a rush of ego to the head. Goliath 
had it—and a mild youth named David 
tucked him away for a home run. Rich- 
ard of the Lion Heart had it when he 
went after the Holy Grail. He didn’t 
want the Grail or need it any more than 
he needed a tail, but what he did yearn 
for was the applause of the multitude 
when he should come home to London 
town with the Grail. Kaiser Bill had it 
—and we’re away up in the sur-tax as a 
result. 

“The boy with the self-conceit is the 
boy who gets licked, whenever he goes 
up against the boy with the self-esteem. 
Now, I think rather well of myself as a 
business man. I have a right to; I’ve 
been taking them over the bows for fifty 
years and I’m not licked. I’m a worldly 
success, with success spelled with in- 
candescent lamps. But I never got mine 
by wading into a fight that wasn’t worth 
while. I got mine by wading into a 
fight that was worth while and one that 
I knew in advance I could win.” 

“You think, then, Cappy,” said Matt 
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Peasley, “that John Paul Jones was a 
boneheaded egoist.” 

“I do not. We, as Americans, have 
been taught to believe that John Paul 
Jones captured the “Serapis” because he 
was the sort of fighter who never knew 
when he was licked. My private opinion 
is that John Paul Jones was so smart he 
knew blamed well he wasn’t licked, even 
when the commander of the “Serapis” 
thought he was and asked John to verify 
the suspicion! If John Paul Jones be- 
lieved he faced certain defeat he would 
have surrendered to save the lives of his 
good men, 

“Now, in the case we are disputing 
with the insurance company, we had a 
deck barge that was old and leaky. She 
had so much water in her bilges that she 
had to be pumped about twice a day and 
we couldn’t stow cargo there. So we 
stowed it on her deck, and she got top- 
heavy and turned turtle and dumped her 
deckload into the bay. Skinner, haven’t 
you brains enough to see, and Matt, 
haven’t you brains enough to realize, that 
we will lose on two counts? We didn’t 
stow our insured cargo in a strictly sea- 
worthy barge and we didn’t stow it in 
the space customarily used for the stow- 
age of cargo. So we're tagged out at 
first base, nor will we add to our losses 
with the expenses of suit. Read vour 
insurance policy and count ten on your- 
self.” 

Matt Peasley sighed. He was essen- 
tially a fighter and hated to surrender 
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without firing a shot. Cappy gazed down 
the years at him and smiled. 

“You're licked, Matt.” he warned the 
young man. “Get that idea firmly fixed 
in your head. You're licked before you 
start, so titivate your ego by declining 
to admit to the insurance people that 
you’re bonehead enough to cherish a sus- 
picion that you have a fighting chance. 
[ repeat, Matt, the average human being 
fights for victory, not for the fruits of 
victory. And I tell you that is a grave 
mistake. That is stupid. Did you ever 
see a contender for the world’s heavy- 
weight championship challenge the cham- 
pion on a winner-take-all basis? You 
never did. That wise challenger is out 
for the loser’s end of the purse; if he has 
to be satisfied with something he will be 
satisfied with that. 

“T repeat to you two boys that bull- 
headedness isn’t bravery and it is, quite 
generally, stupidity. Take, for instance, 
the case of old Dan Currier, who was 
skipper of the first square-rigged ship I 
ever owned. Dan was one of those blue- 
nose skippers who thinks it’s a sin to 
shorten sail no matter what the price of 
canvas. He was always afraid some 
other skipper would see him doing it and 
laugh as he went by with everything 
drawing. 


6s]’D loaded Dan with lumber from 

Puget Sound to Valparaiso. and about 
the time he was off San Francisco, he 
ran into a hundred-mile gale. He scudded 
along under bare poles until one of his 
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“But he got to grieving over i; 
and one bright day . . . he 
jumped overboard at sea and 
was seen no more.” 






deck-lashings gave way and the deckload 
of lumber began to shift. She got on 
her beam ends, and in order to get he: 
on an even keel Dan had to cut away his 
rigging and the other lashings and let the 
deckload go by the board. Then his 
mates followed and there he was, an un- 
sinkable hulk, because his hold was full 
of lumber, but washed and battered by 
giant seas. The crew took refuge on the 
poop and old Dan kept yelling to them: 
‘Never mind, boys. We’re not licked yet. 
We'll get out of this.’ 

“He kept singing that song until finally 
he commenced to believe it himself, but 
it was the mate who sent up some blue 
lights on his own initiative and brought 
a tramp steamer up to the wreck. The 
steamer laid off to windward and mad: 
a lee for Dan and the small boat the) 
lowered and what with a liberal use o! 
oil and the loss of two men who misse« 
their jump, all hands were saved excep! 
Dan Currier, who got mulish and 
wouldn’t leave his ship. He swore he’! 
stick by the hulk; that then she wouldn't 
be deserted and nobody could claim her 
as flotsam and jetsam. Just told the mat: 
to send out some tugs for her and sat 
tight. 

“When a revenue cutter got to her she 
was torn to pieces. She wasn’t worth 
saving. But old Dan still howled from 
the poop that he wasn’t licked and cursed 
the revenue cutter for refusing to try to 
put a line aboard her. He kept yelling 
that nobodv would ever file a salvage 
claim against his ship, and he wouldn't 
leave her. So the cutter commenced 


shooting into her with high explosive 


shells to break her up and sink her and 
then old Dan’s heart (Cont'd on page 52) 
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Trimming the Midnight Lamps 


The Student Loan Fund—an Investment 
In Youth and a Spur to Ambition 


“There is no royal path 
which leads to geometry.” 
—Euchid, 


HE famous 

answer of 

the Greek 

mathemati- 
cian to a monarch, 
who wished to acquire 
knowledge without 
effort is as true now 
as in 300 B. C. We 
cannot hope for an 
education unless we 
have some natural 
capacity for it, plus a 
fair amount of ambition. Even the genius 
who flashes meteor-like across our hori- 
zon, must exert himself if he is to make 
the most of his particular talents; and 
he must work even harder if he wishes to 
develop his knowledge of those things 
for which his talent is less precocious. 
For though we sometimes hear of a 
genius whose school career was singu- 
larly uneventful we usually find that he 
was, nevertheless, busy securing knowl- 
edge which was not within the curricu- 
lum, and with which he was later to as- 
tonish his contemporaries. The examples 
of men who showed a genius for all 
things are so rare as to be practically 
non-existent. Michael Angelo, Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon, and a few others we can name 
indeed as “taking all knowledge for their 
province”; yet it must be admitted that 
later discoveries showed how limited was 
their scope. 

Turning, then, to men of more aver- 
age attainments, since they are more 
numerous and more easily brought into 
harmony with our schemes for civiliza- 
tion, we may justly ask ourselves, “What 
have we done to secure the fullest ex- 
ploitation of the nation’s talent?” The 
average taxpayer, thinking of the huge 
sums spent annually for public education 
and of the millions invested in school 
properties, will promptly answer that we 
have done a great deal. He is right— 
and wrong. We may be justly proud of 
the educational opportunities available to 
our youth, but it is not only a question 
of whether we have already accomplished 
much in education, it is also a question 
of how much we could or should accom- 
plish. To raise national education to 
the nth power is too huge a task to be 
contemplated seriously even with all our 
modern equipment. To offer a high de- 
gree of education to all who exhibit the 
essential capacity and enthusiasm for it, 
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is, perhaps, possible—and accords with 
the views expressed by leading educators 
in recent years. 

For it is one thing to send young men 
and women to college—and another thing 
to educate them. No college worthy of 
the name will guarantee that all who 
enter its portals as freshmen will duly 
be graduated and then assume a certain 
specified degree of leadership in the 
world. A college does not necessarily 
educate the student; if offers him an 
education, and that distinction should be 
remembered. The college does not at- 
tempt to transform the proverbial silk 
purse from a sow’s ear—instead, through 
its faculty, it says practically this: “Here 
is your opportunity—if you take it you 
will acquire some general and some tech- 
nical knowledge—and, probably, a bac- 
calaureate degree. With that you will 
be enabled to catch up with—perhaps to 
pass—the man who started business or 
professional life before you, but without 
this training. And always you will have 
a broader conception of life—more ways 
of finding enjoyment—than he will. If 
you are willing to make the effort it is 
eminently worth while.” 


cy problem, then, is to offer educa- 

tion to those likely to benefit by it— 
and especially to those most promising— 
those who are anxious and enthusiastic 
to make the effort. 

To what extent have we solved this 
problem? Results of mental tests in the 
U. S. draft army of 1,700,000 men, showed 
that about four and one-half per cent were 
of marked intellectualitv; about nine per 
cent of superior intelligence; sixty-one 
per cent of moderate intelligence; fifteen 
per cent of inferior intelligence; and ten 
per cent of mental average below ten 
years. It would be interesting to know 
just what proportion of those rating 


“marked _ intellectual- 
ity” and “superior in- 
telligence,”” those who 
could certainly have 
benefited by a college 
education, had ac- 
tually received it. In 
1918, the number of 
students attending 
college were between 
one and two per cent 
of the number of 
pupils enrolled in the 
elementary and_ sec- 
ondary schools, so 
that it would seem that there is a great 
discrepancy betwen the number who can 
profit by higher education and the num- 
ber who receive it. Yet a little study of 
“Who’s Who” and other lists of those 
who have achieved distinction shows a 
very high percentage of college-trained 
men. Apparently the nation is losing 
much by the lack of higher education 
for it is availing itself of but a very 
small fraction of the talent of its citizens. 

At this point, however, we are sure to 
encounter two objections. In the first 
place it will be pointed out that there are 
some very. notable men who have never 
attended college. That is true, but these 
exceptions, however notable, are not nu- 
merous enough to serve as a guide in lay- 
ing out a nation’s educational policy. 
Then it will be said that as we add to 
the number receiving higher education 
we reduce the chances of the individual 
graduate. This also is but a half-truth, 
for, as has been stated, a college educa- 
tion brings opportunity for a richer life 
than usually comes within the scope of 
material success, so that even if we fig- 
ure the graduate’s chances of material 
success reduced to the same ratio as that 
of the man with only elementary training, 
these aesthetic values would still remain. 

Assuming then that it pays to make 
higher education available to all those 
who can benefit by it—and especially for 
those who are willing to work for it—are 
we now doing this? 

Looking over the educational statistics 
of various leading nations for the last 
decade or so. we note that while elemen- 
tary schooling is rapidly becoming uni- 
versal, the high schools and colleges 
receive a much smaller enrollment in 
proportion to the number of eligibles. 
The canse seems to be not so much nar- 
ental indifference as the lack of funds. 
Various estimates place the cost of col- 
lege education at from $600 to $1.000 a 
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year, depending on the individual—his 
tastes and his activities. Here arises 
the question of whether the student will 
be able to earn all of this for himself or 
whether he will need help. This ques- 
tion cannot receive a general answer, 
since any answer must depend largely 
on the particular student and on local 
industrial conditions. 


I’ the student has learned some trade 

during his grade-school or high-school 
days, he may be able to earn $25 a week 
for the eight months of the school year, 
and still find time for his studies. But if 
he lacks business training, and has noth- 
ing but ambition and,talents which his 
college course will develop, he may have 
a hard time doing this. Yet this latter 
type of student is also valuable to the 
nation, and only needs training. Some 
schools have arranged with local indus- 
tries so that students can spend two 
weeks in college and then two weeks in 
the shops—but this arrangement pre- 
supposes a correlation between work and 
school which the student cannot always 
find. Naturally it is to the student’s ad- 
vantage to work at some phase of his 
future profession if possible, so that 
school and work will provide a sort of 
dovetail framework for his future build- 
ing. 

But we may say that whatever work 
the student does is likely to be part-time 
work, skilled or unskilled, during the 
school year; with full-time work during 
the vacations. The alternative is full- 
time work and limited school periods. 

If the student secures 
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ference without dropping his course and 
so depriving himself of the benefit of 
continuous training ? 

It is in an effort to bridge some of 
these gaps that various colleges, frater- 
nities, clubs, and individuals have es- 
tablished student loan funds. Since these 
funds occupy a leading part in the serv- 
ice programs of a number of Rotary 
clubs, a brief survey of the work of cer- 
tain clubs may be of special interest to 
Rotarians, and will also serve to illus- 
trate the work done by other organiza- 
tions. 

The Rotary Club of Dallas, Texas, was 
the pioneer in this field, and its student 
loan fund had a rather significant ori- 
gin. It was started in 1919 when the 
club, after a warm debate concerning 
the purpose of Rotary, discovered that it 
needed some definite objective toward 
which all members might work. A com- 
mittee appointed to survey the possible 
objectives, decided that assisting worthy 
young men to complete their education 
offered the best opportunity. It would 
be work, the committee found, that would 
not overlap or conflict with work being 
pursued by any other organizations. The 
Rotary Club would be alone in the 
field. Accordingly, an “Educational 
Committee” of five was appointed, each 
member to serve for five years with an 
arrangement for one member to retire 
each year. This plan would permit of 
a gradual change in the personnel and 





part-time work he is likely 
to receive less than the 





full rate of wages, for the 
employer naturally wants 
someone on the job all the 
time if he has much work 
—or is indifferent about 
part-time help if there is 
only a little work. During 
the vacations the working 
student hopes for his big- 
gest earnings —and gets 
them. But even here he 
must compete with the 
men who are steadily em- 
ployed all the year around, 
and must face the employ- 
er’s objection to training 
men who will only be with 
him for a few months. A 
good deal of the work 
done by students is un- 
skilled labor which will 
not pay more than a living 
wage—if that—yet the de- 
mand for such employ- 
ment indicates that it is 
very welcome. Nearly 
every student who works 
his way through college 
will encounter one or more 
years when he earns less 
than his expenses. Where 
shall he secure the dif 
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insure the continuity of the work. |p, 
the administration of the $5,625 which 
was initially subscribed, the following 
rules were adopted: 


1. Loans will be made only to Dallas and Datjas 
County boys. No donations. 


2 


Loans will be limited to those who have fin. 
ished the high school or its equivalent; and 
will be advanced to assist students in finish. 
ing their education. 


3. The Loan Fund and the board administering 
it are subservient to the Dallas Rotary Club 
and the will of the club will be at all times 
supreme. 


4. Funds will be lent only after thorough invest)- 
gation of the applicant, with character, scholar. 
ship, and purpose in life, as important factors 


». All loans to be repaid with four per cent in 
terest after the borrower leaves or finishes 
school and begins earning an income. The 
fund will be operated on a strictly business 
basis. 


6. The fiscal year of the committee will begin 
July 1st and close June 30th. This gives ample 
time before college opens to conclude all ar 
rangements with applicants, and allows time 
after commencement to collect necessary ré 
ports and data. 


N passing on applicants, the commit- 

tee considers not only whether they 
have a high-school diploma, but also the 
favorable estimate of their teachers as to 
their ability to undertake college work. 
Physical fitness is another factor, the 
committee believing that “an educated 
animal should be a healthy animal.” Gen- 
erally only half of what the boy thinks 
he needs is loaned. The balance must 
be secured by personal effort or through 
the sacrifices of relatives. Money loaned 
is not paid all at once un- 
less it happens to be needed 
for some specific purpose 
such as tuition bills. After 
graduation, when the boy 
starts to earn his living, 
he must report once a year 
as to his ability to repay 
the loan, and the commit- 
tee will not press him for 
repayment unless he is 
making a sufficient in- 
come. Out of the sixty 
boys it has helped, there 
were practically no cases 
where the student did not 
fully meet the committee’ s 
expectations. The average 
loan has been $300, and 
the total loans amount to 
$18,000. Members are 
asked to contribute once 
a year, according to their 
ability, and the fund has 
now grown to some $25.,- 
000. 

This fund also fits in 
with the back - to - school 
program which the club 
has sponsored, and _ it 
helps the city to realize 
on its investment in ele- 
mentary and _ secondary 
education. William C. 
Everett, who spoke on this 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Vancouver, B. C., turned out en masse to 
greet President Harding on his western trip. 


T WAS my privilege to accompany 
the Harding Presidential party to 
Alaska this past summer, a trip 
wonderfully interesting and pleas- 

ant in its beginning and so tragical in 
its ending. When the President invited 
me to go with him he said in his note, 
“I think you will get more fun out of 
it than I will, for it is no pleasure to 


travel as the President of the United 
States.” And he was right. This trip 


of the President and his party was no 
junket—no vacation tour. On the con- 
trary it was an official tour sanctioned 
and encouraged by the law. On the train 
a complete office was established, with 
radio connection. At every stop of an 


hour or more tele- 
phone connections 
with the train were 


The 
arrangements 
were made when we 
went aboard ship. 
Official mail was brought to us by 
train and airship and the Presi- 
dent from first to last was always 
in touch with his official family 
and his official responsibilities. 
Three of his cabinet officers with 
members of their staffs were with 
him and everywhere we went 
they met and conferred with their de- 
partment men in the field. In fact, Mrs. 


made instantly. 
same 


Jennings and myself were the only un- 
official members of the party. 

Neither was it a campaigning trip. The 
President was anxious that this should be 
A few weeks before we 
written him a suggestion 


made plain. 
started I had 


Vancouver 


Wash 


—Marion 


A Journey and Its Ending 


By MALCOLM JENNINGS 


about the next campaign and in reply he 
wrote, “You may not believe me, but I 
am giving no thought to 1924. If I make 
good nobody could beat me for the nomi- 
nation if I want it; if I don’t make good 
somebody should beat me.” Not once on 
the trip did he discuss partisan matters 
and his meetings were all non-partisan 


ington—Alaska 








In Oval: President Harding just after arrival 
at Vancouver during ceremonies of welcome. 


and under direction He 


had 


this long and exhausting trip. 


non-partisan 

making 
The first 
ie United 


' 
States the developed views of the admin- 


two main purposes in 


was to carry to the people of t 


istration and to give articulate 
fundamental policies worked 


expres 
sion to the 
out by him and his advisers. 

The second was to give full recogni 
tion to American citizens resident in the 
territory of Alaska. Mr. had 
long felt that Alaska had made a 
sort of Cinderella in the 
The territory had been a part ot 
States for over fi 


had set 


Harding 
been 
\merican sister 
hood. 
the United 
but no President 


Ity years 


foot upon her 


soil. She had been yverned at long 
range and seemingly with little under 
standing and sym 
pat! \ The President 
wanted to humanize 
the governmental re 
itions and give evi 
cence to the irc 
kan pioneers and 

their desce1 our frater1 
regard, that ( hared thei 
hopes and dreams tor the iuture 

and wanted to aid them now. 

| ] ive ment! ned tl { | WaS a 
obscure and unofficial member ot 
an official part Having nothing 
to do, I proceeded to do it. And 


vet to an old newspaper man there was 


no escaping the impressions of a journey 
made under such unusual conditions. 
We crossed the continent, p ng over 
rivers and plains, mountain and valley 
through cities, towns, farmsteads, and 
deserts. And wherever we went, I found 
that, like Kipling’s jungle folks, “We are 
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While in Alaska, President Harding was initiated into membership in the Arctic Brotherhood, an 


organization founded in 1899. 


one people.” Environment creates local 
customs and even develops provincialities 
of speech and pronunciation. But so 
closely have we been brought together 
by modern methods of travel and com 
munication that you can no longer pick 
as being in dress or bearing 


out types 


peculiar to localities or sections of 
America. 

The war had a great deal to do with 
this wiping out of sectionalism, and the 
“flivver” has done still more, as any one 
knows who has observed the automobile 
tags at camp sites everywhere. 
that the 


was not “dear old Broadway,” 


I learned finest street in 
America 
but “Main Street” in 


villages. 


all our towns and 


that all the 
western and western cities had both ap 


[ found important mid- 


preciated and realized the necessity and 
value of a great convention hall—a great 
civic center which enables the people, in 
inspiring numbers, to hear all the great 


speakers and singers under the best 


auspices, as well as to provide a place fo1 
great public gatherings and exhibitions. 


I learned that stadiums are useless ex- 


cept for spectacle purposes, unless 


equipped with the amplifiers—and that 


these should be a permanent installation 


owned by the city or the university. 


I saw enough to convince me that 


Henry Ford was right when he declared 
big cities to be illogical, uneconomic, in- 
sanitary and necessarily practically in- 
he fuller, richer, 


solvent. People live t 


smaller communi- 
bette 


more natural lives in 


ties—and thev are voverned. 


There are no slums except in large cities 
and in mining camps. 

Alaska is wonderful—its scenery is un- 
approachable. It has wealth untold in 
minerals, timber, coal and oil. It has 
had a decrease in population, it is true, 
but now for the first time it has a stable 
population. The time has passed when 
the adventurer will find it possible to 
pan out a fortune in gold. The lawless 
camps are gone and Alaska is now as 
tame and as safe as any other community. 
It faces a wonderful future. Much of 
the country along the coast has a cli- 
mate superior to that of the central west 
and never reaching our extremes. Rail- 
roads and highways are building, new 
enterprises are starting ; government reg- 
ulation will restore the fisheries. It will 
never be a great agricultural country but 
it can raise nearly everything its popu- 
lation will ever need. Reindeer and cari- 
bou are multiplying very rapidly, insuring 
steady meat supply. Other countries in 
the same latitude and having the same 
sort of climate and terrain, support large 
and progressive populations. Alaska is 
all right and so are the many fine Amer- 
icans who are pioneering up there. | 
hope that they and theirs will inherit 
that part of the earth and its increase 


ND now I want to talk to you about 
the man who was my host upon this 
trip. For thirty years it had been my 
good fortune to be intimately associated 
with Warren Harding. He had a genius 
for friendship, following the advice of 
old Polonious—“the friends thou hast and 
their devotion tried—grapple them to thy 
soul with bonds of steel.” 


This picture was taken outside the mother lodge at Skagway, Alaska. 


It has been said that he was pro 
miscuous in his friendships. Perhaps 
that was true. He looked only for thx 
best in a man and when he found it he 
tied to that; he did not ask or expect 
perfection. He formed his own judg 
ments and they were always charitable 
No friend could displace another in his 
regard. An attack upon a friend only 
made him rally to the defense. In this 
statement may be found the explanation 
of some of these friendships of- which 
many have been censorious. 

President Harding has been curiously 
underestimated by his countrymen until 
very recently. He was very generall) 
described as a lovable man of fine chat 
acter, but not of brilliant mind or great 
intellectual gifts. And yet I never saw 
him in a group of men where his pet 
sonality was not dominant, and wher: 
he did not measure up to the greatest 
present. As a boy he was always thi 
leader of his companions. He was th« 
foremost citizen in his community—the 
most far-seeing business man. He came t 
the Ohio Senate and became at once it: 
leader. He went to the United States Sen 
ate and at once became one of the most 
effective forces in that body, respected by 
all, without regard to party—a _ peac¢ 
maker and a leader. In his first term he 
was chosen to carry the olive branch and 
standard under which the two divisions 
of his party were to unite. And within 
his first term he was made the compro- 
mise choice of all the forces in his party 
and its standard bearer. That is surely 
no record of mediocrity? 

It has been truly said that the world 
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apt to accept a man at his self-ad- 
rtised, personally proclaimed estimate. 
\'arren Harding was a poor self-adver- 
ser. I] have never, in all the years we 
vere together, heard him boast of a 
ersonal achievement. 
I am not going to discuss the accom- 
plishments of his administration. They 
should be as well-known to you as to 
me. Warren Harding never wanted to 
be President of the United States. He 
had no lust for power, no belief in his 
being the possessor of great qualities as 
an administrator. He knew and pro- 
claimed that he was no superman. He 
knew something of the vast powers and 
responsibilities of the office—the spiritual 
isolation that was enforced upon its oc- 
cupant; the bitter, villifying campaigns 
connected with a presidential election. 
He loved his place in the Senate, with 
the honor it carried, its dignified and 
important duties and its pleasant environ- 
ment and associations. Political condi- 
tions forced him to permit the use of 
his name for the Presidency. Other con- 
ditions brought about his nomination, and 
I know personally that it brought him 
regret rather than exaltation. 


OMINATED, he made the fight he 

was in duty bound to make, but he 
told me at the beginning that he would 
make the fight upon the issues involved, 
that he would fight fairly and decently, 
assailing the purpose and character of no 
man and doing nothing which he would 
have to regret or feel ashamed of ever 
after. He kept his word. He assailed 
no man, and by the same token he ignored 
every attack upon himself, leaving his 
vindication to come, as he said, from the 
people among whom he had lived all the 
days of his life. 

\fter his election he came to feel that 
he had been called— 
a man, as he put it, 
of the _ moderate, 
average type, to lead 
by quiet methods and 
by sane, safe poli- 
cies a_ distracted, 
war-shocked people 
back into the paths 
of peace. 

How he suc- 
ceeded, history must 
tell, when the sober 
judgment is reached 
in the orderly proc- 
esses and_ perspec- 
tive of time. But it 
must be said that he 
faltered in 
heart or hope or 
courage or in the 
faith that all would 
be well with Amer- 
ica under the consti- 
tution and the flag 
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Photograph of President and Mrs. Harding 

taken in Alaska just before the President’s 

last illness. Their fondness for children 
was everywhere apparent. 


well as a religious symbol. And it 
was in that hope and faith that he 
undertook the journey which was to 
be his last. He wanted to help the people 
to visualize their government—not as an 
abstract thing, not as an unfeeling, oon- 
scienceless machine—but as an agency 
set up by themselves and made up of 
men chosen by them and of the same 
human family—frail, as humanity is frail, 
but doing their best as God gave them 
to see what was best. 

We left Washington on June 20th and 
the first speech was made the next day 
before the Rotary convention at Saint 








and under the Cross, 
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Louis. There he gave to you a detfim 
tion of Rotary which was really a state 
ment of his code of fraternal citizen 
ship. There he gave utterance to a 
thought on service—practical service—as 
broad and as deep as it was beautiful. 
“Oh, fellow Rotarians,” he said, “your 
service is not alone in developing your 
ideal, it is in putting your ideal into 
practice. The thing that the world needs 
today, more than anything else, is to un 
derstand that only service will bring 
about restoration after the tumult of the 
world war. If we can all get down to 
service, humble service, honest service, 
helpful service, and appreciate the things 
that humanity must do to insure re 
covery, then there will come out of the 
great despondency, and discouragement, 
and distress of the world, a new order; 
and some day I fancy I shall see the em- 
blem of Rotary in the foreground, be- 
cause you of Rotary, representative of 
the best we have in America, have played 
your big part in making service one of 
humankind, 





the appraised offerings of 
worth while.” 


esate there we went on across the 

country, and you know, generally, the 
itinerary that followed. What you can 
not know was the wonderful outpouring 
of the American heart before this man 
of the people. It seemed as though they 
had just learned to appraise him as a 
patriot, a sincere lover of his kind, a 
brother to all men and women. Every 
city, village, and hamlet gathered to 
greet him and to acclaim him. Every 
railway crossing held those who had 
come weary miles in the hope of a 
glimpse of him and the calling of a 
“godspeed.” 

And Warren Harding! Why, you 
could fairly see his mind and heart ex 
pand under the cor- 
liality and warmth 
of the ereeting It 
gave him a holy joy, 
but it did not minis 
ter to his personal 
repeat 
“This 


proves what I have 


pride. He 


edly said: 


contended all along 
The heart of the 
American people is 
sound and their de 
votion to their gov 
ernment has not 
been undermined.” 
Time and again in 
answer to pleas 
from places along 
the road, he arose 
early in the morn 
ing and remained up 
until after midnight 
to greet the assem- 


bled populace. I have 


: Photo: Courtesy of British Columbia Telephone Co., Vancouver cee him ‘ oan. 
which was as truly een him, (Contin 
to him a patriotic as President Harding and Mrs. Harding in Stanley Park, Vancouver ted n pag 14) 
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ROTARIAN BILL SAYS— 
IDIOTS GRIN- OPTIMISTS SMILE. 


YOU CANT TELL MUCH ABOUT A MANS CHARAC- 
TER BY HIS NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS OPINION.- 


THERE IS NOTHING SO UNCERTAIN AS A DEAD 
SURE THING.— 
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‘4, NEW CLASSIFICATIONS 

W om 

AROSE PIGREY SUGGESTED 

CHRONIC GROUCH. 
HE ALWAYS HAS 

SOME CUTE KKNOCK 

ON EVERY PLAN 

AND SPEECH. 

HIS FAVORITE 

MA\ EXPRESSION 15 - 
S 1 KNEW ITALL 


MY) THE TIME-BUT— 
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ROTARY REMINDERS—By Bob Boardman 


[The cartoonist is a Rotarian of Salem, Oregon) 
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The Wishihadahs 


A Brief Account of Their Habits and Beliefs 
By JOSEPH LEISER 


N explorer recently 
returned from an 
automobile tri p 
through the dismal 

valley of the Whydontyahs, 
informs us that further aleng 
in this depressing, miasmic 
region he located an undis- 
covered remnant of the Why- 
dontyahs, known among eth- 
nologists as the Wishihadahs. 
[hey are said to be a pure- 
blooded stock on the author- 
ity of the explorer from 
whose diary these tidbits of x 
information are culled, and Ka 
since he happens to be an 
anthropologist also, his state- 
ments carry weight. 

That the Wishihadahs are 
racially pure and undefiled is 
possibly not as interesting as 
the fact that originally they 
and the Whydontyahs were 
one tribe. This happened to be the case in 
remote antiquity. At one time during 
the course of centuries either as a re- 
sult of overcrowding or internal dis- 
sension, which, judging from the char- 
acteristics of their modern descendants 
is not likely, they separated as the early 
American Indian tribes broke away 
from parental stock and pitched their 
wigwams beyond the far horizon of 
their ancestral camping grounds. 

The segregation of the Wishihadahs 
accounts for their peculiar tribal traits. 
They have many rites and practices in 


common with their remote kindred. 
These resemblances are quickly de- 
tected by trained experts who note 


similarities of conduct and custom be- 
tween them and their ancient progeni- 
tors. But these ethnic observations are 
details the modern business man 
eschews, although the scientist delights 
to investigate them. There is some 
literature on the ceremonials and ritual 
of the Wishihadahs and Whydontyahs, 
but it is not within the province of this 
miniature account to compare them nor 
give an elaborate explanation of the 
variations of skull, hair, finger-nails, 
toe-nails or any other anatomic data. 
\ll this is deleted for brevity. 

The usual description of their habi- 
tations, architecture, legislation, culture, 
art is also omitted in order to present 
the all-essential facts of human interest, 
namely, the Wishihadahs themselves; 


what they stand for and how they ap- 
peared to our explorer. 
The impression gained from a studi- 


Jllustrations by 
A. H. Winkler 
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ous perusal of the diary aforemen- 
tioned regarding the physical appear- 
ance of this tribe, their stature and 
general bearing, is that the Wishihadahs 
are lamentably deficient in those admired 
physical attributes of robustness and 
vigor which characterizes such typical 
tribesmen as the natives of the South 
Sea Islands. The Wishihadahs do not 
correspond in measurement to the 
North American Indian neither in 
lithesomeness of frame nor resiliency 
of movement. Their men and women do 
not carry the crown of their heads 
high nor their chins in, and not even 
their talented infants dare look the 
world straight in the eye. 

On the contrary, all members of the 
tribe shamble their unpaved 
highways as if the weight of Atlas 
rested on their sloping shoulders. Their 
gait is a slouch. They drag themselves 
about their slovenly-built shacks as if 
bound by the ball and chain of a prison 
gang. There is no alertness to their 
actions. Like the man of the hoe who 
was said to be mated to the ox, the 
Wishihadahs are kindred of the snail. 
Their women are not prepossessing. 
How could there be any replica of the 
female form divine among creatures so 
supinely limp as the Wishihadahs? 
With justifiable regret our explorer 
states that their women are flat-chested, 
round or drooping shoulders, fishy-eyed, 
in fact, both men and women stare at 
the uncouth their valley 
through glassy, lusterless eyes like a 
drug addict. 


along 


scenery of 


Mid-summer ceremonial 
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rites 


of the Wishihadahs. j 






There are several pat 1 
enthetical apologies on th« KN 
part of the explorer, re- 
gretting that his sketchy 
portraiture of the Wish- 
ihadahs is so unfavorable 
to them. Evidently this 
intrepid traveler is a very generous man 
and prone to boost whenever possible. 
He says in a note that he would rather 
boost the Wishihadahs than knock them, 
were he certain that of them 
he would have 


and any 


would read his account, 
trimmed the edges of his description. But 
he assuages his misgivings by informing 
us with utmost confidence that no mem 
ber of the tribe of the Wishihadahs 
will ever read one line of his revealing 
record since it is not their policy to 
read, but to wish some other person to 
read for them and tell them all about 


it as a bed-time story. 


ns we follow the of the tribe 


we gloss over those references de 


account 


voted to their personal appearance and 
focus attention on their chief articles of 
belief. 
the explorer intimates, is subtly indica 


Their unattractive appearance, 


tive of every phase of their activity, no 


matter in what walk or avenue of hu 


man endeavor it chances to be. Enter 
prise or thrift, such as they are known 


in our republics and kingdoms, are un 


known among the Wishihadahs. What 
ever contrivance of business or indus 
try there is in evidence among them, 


is due to the Gogetits who live on the 


hills surrounding the valley of the 
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Wishihadahs and are always pestering 
this bottom-land tribe by some startling 
invention of theirs along modern lines. 

Save for the Gogetits, the Wishi- 
hadahs would never have built a rail- 
road, or installed drinking water, sew- 
erage, telephones, electric lights or any 
of the modern devices associated with 
progressive civilization. 

The Wishihadahs left to their own 
resources, would never have constructed 
any of those conveniences that mark the 
modern city of our own era because it 
is against their belief to do anything 
of that sort and among them belief is 
exalted beyond the devotion accorded 
any religion in the world. 


The Wishihadahs are devout be 
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ra 


lievers in the dogmas of wishing. ‘The 
first sentence of their creed and this 
is the very foundation of their exist- 
ence, is: “I wish.” And this means, 
according to the interpretation they put 
on it, that no Wishihadah of his own 
accord ever does anything, but always 
and forever wishes it done. 

In our strenuous age, it is difficult 
for us to picture a state of society such 
as that of the Wishihadahs because we 
are doers of the word, and to do things 
is our delight. We can not, for ex- 
ample, obtain any aesthetic sensation in 
beholding a dusky savage maid whose 
flat nose is pierced with a shank bone 
and whose lean legs are bound with 
copper wire. Beauty to be enjoyed 
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must come within the range of oy, 
experience and hence it is not likely tha 
we are able to visualize the status of 
the Wishihadahs because we natives 0; 
the more temperate climes have none 
among us who wish to have a thing 
done rather than do it themselves. 


ANP yet this is exactly the religion of 

the Wishihadahs. They never do 
anything themselves and remaining firm 
in their devotion to this faith, the, 
simply wish. They are perfectly satis- 
fied if they have discharged this duty 
of their religion and suffer no qualms 
of conscience as we would if we failed 
to put forth any effort and do the task 
at hand. They lounge on greasy benches 
or squat in dilapidated chairs or loll on 
banks of ragweed wishing themselves 
rich, famous, or notorious; ever wish- 
ing that they were what in their dreams 
they aspire to be and are not. 

Some of them, the explorer claims, 
wish themselves millionaires, for he in- 
terviewed a few of the natives in their 
doleful, gloomy settlements and learned 
that there were high ambitions among 
them. But their religion prevents them 
from realizing their ambition. Their 
life begins and ends in a wish. Their 
little existence is rounded by yearning 
for something they will not strive to 
win. They never do anything towards 
realizing their goal. They never farm, 
engage in business, open a factory, pro- 
duce anything, but merely wish it and 
in their religion wishing makes it so. 

Many of their young people corre- 
sponding to our flappers, want to be- 
come artists. But these young com- 
municants of the faith, having been 
reared in all the articles of the Wishi- 
hadah religion, never take the trouble 
to prepare themselves for an artistic 
career. They (Continued on page 52.) 














The Gogetits dif- 

fer greatly from 

the bottom - land 
tribes. 
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Finding Relief for Crippled 


nterior of one of the school- 
ooms on a bright winter day. 





ACK of the stately 
main building of 
the Frederick 
Ferris Thompson 

Hospital in Canandaigua, 

New York—way down 

past the maternity build- 

ing, the contagious pavil- 
ion, the pathological 
laboratory, the boiler 
house and nurses’ home— 
down, that is, in the apple 
orchard, there stands a 





Children 


By MARGARET BURNETT 


Open-air daily sun baths are 
taken during the warmer months. 





But soon spinal tubercu- 
losis developed, and the 
child had to have hospital 
care. 

Dr. Brainard Whitbeck, 
of New York, who has 
for years conducted an 
orthopedic clinic at the 


hospital, saw a chance for 





the frail scrap of human- 
ity. He placed Chester on 
a frame, where he was 
carefully fed and watched. 





low, broad, white bunga- 
low among the trees. 

This wide bungalow has 
screened sleeping porches, 
one for boys and one 
for girls. It has a screened open-air 
schoolroom, also, with desks of many 
sizes, blackboards and other equipment. 
It has a cheerful central living- and 
dining-room, and bathrooms and lockers. 
There is moreover a cosy, home-like 
kitchen, with a real, home-like, coal range 
that will, and does, under proper man- 
agement, bake sure-enough ginger 
cookies for boys and girls. 

Outside the kitchen door is an ancient 
apple tree, gnarled and spreading. In its 
branches are robins’ nests, and, in spring, 
pink and white blossoms—and, all the 
year round, two swings. Old-fashioned, 
jolly, rope swings with board seats. 
Nearby is a sand pile; and a teeter board. 
Farther down the orchard, in a clearing, 
are little garden plots, giving evidence 
of the individual taste of their owners in 
flowers and vegetables. There is a hut 
also, built one judges, by youthful hands, 
and near by, the old, horse-drawn hospital 
ambulance, minus running gear, now put 
to the happier uses of playhouse, or, it 
may be, as the demands of a game dic 





an outing on the hospital grounds. 


tate, a fortress, a castle, a prison, a club- 
house, or an entire Indian camp. 

Take it altogether, one would never 
dream that this sunny cheerful building 
was part of a hospital. And, of course, 
one must grant it to be part of a rather 
remarkable hospital where humanity has 
not been lost sight of for the sake of 
efficiency. 

For the past fifteen years, Miss Elin K. 
Kraemer has been superintendent of this 
institution, and it was in the brain and 
heart of this unusually lovely and capable 
woman that the hospital’s work for 
handicapped children began. 

That it has been seconded and brought 


to consummation by the Rotarians ot 


+ 


Canandaigua is the reason for this 
article. 

About eleven years ago, a child named 
Chester was admitted to the main hos- 
pital as a patient. His mother had died 
of tuberculosis. She had insisted on 
keeping her baby with her. Often she 
had fed him from the same spoon which 
she herself had used. At her death he 
became an inmate of an orphans’ home 


At the end of two years 
he was well, but still deli- 


Crippled children of the Frederick Ferris Thompson Hospital, Canandaigua, : led 
New York. The group of boys and girls in the lower picture are enjoying cate. He needed more ex- 


pert care than any’ or- 
phanage could give and it 
was not fair to place him in the regular 
children’s ward. Miss Kraemer, there- 
fore, took Chester into her own house on 
the hospital grounds, and there he was 


loved and tended back to normal child- 
hood. Today he is a tall, strong, active 
lad. 


Bi. [E success of this case was encourag 
ing. It led the public health and tuber 
culosis nurses of the county to plead that 
other delicate, undernourished, or pre 
tubercular children might have hospital 
care. There were many children with 
tubercular contact or history who might 
be saved if they could be separated from 
their sources of infection. The county 
tuberculosis hospital was not at that time 
equipped to receive children, nor were 
the children whom the hospital most 
wished to benefit, actively tubercular. 
They were the pitiful, undernourished, 
malformed, potential invalids and public 
charges who might be restored to normal 
childhood. 

Che hospital owned a building, orig 


inally constructed for use as a con- 
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tagious pavilion and often so_ used, 
though nearly always below the actual 
cost of the care of cases since persons 
not able to pay for special nurses and 
other luxuries of illness were the ones 
most likely to need isolation. Fortunately 
this building was so constructed that the 
two floors were entirely separate, and 
into the lower floor a number of needy 
children were gathered. 

The increased. The results 
were good. The small patients were re- 
ceived, and placed under the care of the 
superintendent, a doctor who conducted 
the county tuberculosis sanitarium. That 
lower floor was not, very large and it 
began to literally overflow with children. 
The county tuberculosis committee was 
compelled to put up sleeping-tents for the 
boys and a porch for girls, while their 
“Comfort and Cheer” committee found 
suitable clothing for the children. 

Then came a plan for a much needed 
new maternity building which had been 
generously made possible by the donor, 
Mrs. Frederick Ferris Thompson, thus 
adding to her already generous gift of 
the hospital proper. The maternity 
building was to occupy land immediately 
adjoining the building where the children 
lived. One couid not hope that boys and 
girls would remain quiet invalids. The 
fact is that many of the children were 
becoming strong and active and—noisy. 
Something had to be done. 

About this time, Miss Kraemer 
asked to speak at the local Rotary 
luncheon meeting. A number of the men 
had taken an interest in the pre-tubercu- 
lar patients, notably Mr. Thomas C. Brad- 
ley, an editor, who had given publicity 
through his journal to the needs of the 
children. 


number 


was 
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Miss Kraemer had a plan for the chil- 
dren, and she went to the meeting with a 
definite proposal. She told the story of 
the work done toward saving lives and 
the suggestion was later made that each 
Rotarian present become responsible for 
fifty dollars toward a new building. 

The Rotarians went her one better. 
Several much better. They then and 
there pledged a sum sufficient to assure 
a suitable home for twenty handicapped 
children at one time. 


Now it happens that Ontario County 


is a rural county and Canandaigua a 
small city and the Rotarians therefore 
few in number. But very truly that day 
they lived up to their mottc. Before the 
luncheon was over they had pledged 
themselves to give, not raise, a good 
many thousand dollars and unquestion- 
ably it was a sacrifice for every member. 

Almost over night they had an archi- 
tect down in the orchard, an open site 
selected, and plans made. The building 
was to be simple, but adequate and com- 
fortable, built on approved sunshine-and- 
fresh-air plans, with furnace-heated liv- 
ing- and dressing-rooms. 


N a cold November day, I remember 
going down to the orchard to see how 
work was progressing. The opening day 
was near. The funds had not quite held 
out, as building funds have a way of not 
doing. The Rotarians were, therefore, 
doing the painting themselves. I imagine 
it was the hardest physical day’s work 
and the most fun most of them had had 
for a long time. The building was 


blocked off in sections, which made it 
look like a large untidy map of the 
United States, with sprawling lines, in- 
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dicating by initial or other device y ic} 
Rotarian was responsible for paii ng 
that portion of the surface. Here ws q 
lawyer, who may have been able to \ rite 
a splendid brief or plead a cause celo- 
quently, but who was entirely unfamia; 
with a paint brush’s finer uses. There g 
doctor, the paint dribbling down 
sleeve as he reached to color a window 
sash. A merchant, in his oldest coat. 
which was in danger of splitting across 
the back, stooped uncomfortably to give 
a coat of white to the lowest left-hand 
corner. A banker was doing as good a 
job as his talents permitted. So it went 
And many a good jest passed and many 
a hearty laugh among these men who 
were ruining their clothes and neglecting 
their business in an effort to cover thei: 
allotted portion before dark. It was a 
bitter day, their eye glasses became 
smeared, they were far more familiar 
with the use cf fountain pens, but stick 
to it they did, and all for unknown poor 
children who needed a lift. 

There was our mayor, daubing it on 
fast, his long arms helping out a neigh- 
bor who was short. A _ grave and 
reverend judge, in a most disgracefully 
smeared raincoat, blue with cold, method- 
ically doing his part without stint while 
court stood adjourned. The president of 
a corporation, precariously balanced on a 
ladder, did his triangle of gable, dropping 
paint the while on the local Pennsy)- 
vania railroad agent who accepted it 
cheerfully, both men whistling the while, 
though not in the same key. The archi 
tect, and a publisher in borrowed ove: 
alls, were redding up the grounds. The 
contractor looked on at his volunteer, 
busy, non-union (Continued on page 37 











The above picture shows the “Preventorium” built and equipped by the Rotary Club of Canandaigua, New York, as an adjunct to the 


Frederick Ferris Thompson Hospital. 


The “Preventorium” is devoted to the care and aid and schooling of crippled children. 


Winter 


and summer sports are equally enjoyed by the small patients—those unable to participate thoroughly enjoy the role of spectator. 
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Unusual Stories of Unusual Men 








The Interesting Story of— 


A Rotary Baker from Davenport 


-_who, with his father and four brothers, has car- 
ried the Rotary Spirit into the Baking Industry. 


By I. K. RUSSELL 
Editor of “Baking Technology” 


HEN one thousand representa- 

tives of the men who bake 

America’s bread gathered for 
an annual rendezvous of fun and 
frolic at French Lick Springs last Sep- 
tember, the first thing they did was to 
organize a Rotary luncheon. 

Rotarians bobbed up everywhere to tell 
the story—not of what they had done 
for Rotary, but of what Rotary had done 
for them and their industry. 

They broke into song spontaneously, 
for they knew the Rotary songs, no mat- 
ter what part of America they came 
from. They had fetching bits of rail- 
lery for the speakers and they knew how 
to make the “language artists” make it 
snappy and short. 

Now what had done this? An inquiry 
developed that at the gavel, as President 
of the American Bakers’ Association, 
was a Rotarian who had grown up with 
the dough trough and with Rotary— 


who loved both his business and 
his Rotary associations with a 
love that only a man with a great 
heart can feel. This man was 
William H. Korn, of Davenport, 
lowa. 

If we could present the Rotary 
family tree of “Billy” Korn it 
would present a fruitage hard to 
duplicate. For when “Billy” got 
the Rotary fever in his home town 
of Davenport, Iowa, brothers of 
his were also getting it in cities 
far apart. There are five of them 
in Rotary. Inthe year 1918, Rotary 
clubs had three Korns as president. 
They were William H., in Dav- 
enport; Otto, in Clinton, lowa, 
and John, in Quincy, Ill. Add gg 
to these three, Charles, in Rock 
Island, a past president of Rotary, 
and Henry, in Eugene, Oregon, 
and you have the five Rotarians 
who have come up out of the 
Korn generations. 









































Pictured above are the father and four brothers of the Korn family—all of them bakers. 

They are, top row, left to right, John Korn, past president of the Quincy, Ill., Rotary 

Club; Henry Korn, founder of the American branch of the family, who was a baker in 

the Union Army during the Civil War; Otto Korn, past president of the Clinton, Ia., 

club. Second row: Charles Korn, of Rock Island, Ill, a past president of the Rotary 

Club: and Rotarian Henry Korn, of Eugene, Ore. Three of the brothers. William H.. 
Otto and John, all served as Rotary presidents in the same year, 1918. 
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William H. Korn, of Davenport, [a.. is president 
the American Bakers’ Association. He has 
done much to develop the baking industry, and 
to exemplify in his business the Rotary princi- 
ples which guided him even before he became 
a Rotarian. He was president of Davenport Ro- 
in 1918. His grandson, Jack, represents the 
fourth generation of a family said to be “born 


with a baker’s basket on their arm.” 

It is a great pleasure to be asked bv 
the editors of THe RoTarRIAN to write 
of “Billy” Korn, because I have worked 
under his direction for a year and he 
has behaved so differently from most 
bosses I ever had to serve under. 

Never once has he pulled the “I’m 
boss” stuff on me. I have never seen 
him try to make subordinates “sing low” 
when he is around. Once while walking 
down a main street in Chicago he turned 
into a florist’s shop. He bought a larg: 
bouquet of flowers. 

“A friend has a birthday,’ he re 
marked. “I believe in remembering them 
No use leav- 


ing your pleasant thoughts of those you 


while they are still alive. 


like to remember until they are dead.” 
And as far as birth is concerned 
“Billy’ Korn was born to one of thos 
typically humble positions which glorify 
\merica. His tather was a stonemason 
in Germany. He emigrated to America 
in 1859 and in the dark days of the Civil 
War he plunged into that great conflict 
and found himself assigned to a bread 


bakery. As a German stonemason he 
was asked to learn the trade of baking 
bread from an Irish bricklayer. It i 
very tvpical of (Continued on ft : 
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COMMENT 





Aristocracies 


ECENT certain college presidents 


have been construed to contain a dangerous appeal 


addresses by 


for “an aristocracy of brains.” This construction would 
seem to be an exaggeration of a false premise. Re- 
duced to its simplest terms the desire of these edu- 
cators is not a narrowing of educational influence but 
rather an increasing of it through the elimination of 
those unwilling to profit by the opportunities colleges 
offer —thus giving those willing to study a better 
chance. The principle of diminishing returns holds 
good in education as elsewhere —and the mounting 
costs of college education have made it impossible in 
many instances for colleges to function properly with 
the amount of public funds at their disposal. There 
are, then, two alternatives, either a generous increase 
in educational appropriations—which the public purse 
refuses to contribute—or a limitation of the enrollment. 

Aristocracy—in the true meaning of the word—is 
not merely a position. It is also a responsibility. He 
who neglects the duties of his position hardly deserves 
that position. The student who merely hopes to “get 
by” adds little to the reputation of his college or of 
himself. That a worthy student should be encouraged 
is too obvious to need comment—but that the public 
should be asked to support students whose collegiate 
grades are a succession of hairbreadth escapes from 
suspension is obviously unfair. 

By putting a premium of achievement on public 
education we can attract the men who will become 
leaders of com- 





what colleges are expected to supply 
munity thought and action, men with broad culture 
as well as intensive training, men who will carry into 
business or professional life the real “‘school spirit” 


which is the greatest thing in college life. 


Paths to Peace 


‘sDEOPLE are always expecting to get peace in 

heaven; but you know whatever peace they get 
there will be ready-made. Whatever making of peace 
they can be blest for, must be on the earth here,” said 
Ruskin. Somewhat the same thought was voiced by 
Emerson: “Nothing can bring you peace but yourself. 
Nothing can bring you peace but the triumph of prin- 
ciples.” 

Looking out across a world which still bears the 
livid scars of war we may well ask “what have we done 
to prevent a recurrence of this?” At various times in 
history men have tried to secure peace through the 


domination of one power; through the so-called bal- 
ance of power; and, lately, through the cooperation oj 
powers. The first two methods proved but temporary, 
the third is still largely in the experimental stage. 

The progress of real civilization is somewhat akin 
to that of a glacier on its interminable—yet irresistible 
—march to the sea. Many a scarred boulder will tes- 
tify to the passage of that frozen and treacherous mass 
ere a kindly sun shall change the ice into that mobile 
stream suitable for turning the wheels of progress. 
Any added ray of sunlight—any breath of warmer air 
—will swell the current and speed the wheels. 

There are signs that a new régime is supplanting the 
old; that a new technique is being evolved by the people 
themselves. Forward-looking men in many nations, in 
their own way, are approaching the problem of how to 
maintain world peace. In America, Edward Bok recently 
offered to pay any American citizen $100,000 for a prac- 
tical peace plan. James H. Causey, another American, 
is reported to have deeded property valued at $1,500,000 
to the University of Denver for “the creation of interna- 
tional, social, and industrial good will.” Besides these 
direct attempts at world harmony there are the indirect, 
but very real, influences of books, newspapers, movies, 
international finance, emigration, and immigration; each 
contributing something to our knowledge of humanity and 
detracting something from our racial antipathies. 

As business or professional men we can realize the 
folly of war. As Rotarians believing in “the advance 
ment of understanding good will, and international 
peace through a world fellowship of business and pro- 
fessional men united in the Rotary ideal of service” 
we are bound to promote world peace. We may not 
be able to swell Rotary’s endowment fund by such 
donations as those mentioned above—but at least w: 
can encourage such measures by striving to recognize 
the good qualities of other nations and to represent th: 
best traditions of our own. 


Something to Think About 


must stop using men and women to mak 

money, and go to using money to make me 
and women.” <A large manufacturer bases his relation 
with his employees on this wholesome injunction. Th 
sentiment is closely akin to what Rotary has been say 
ing through its Business Methods Committee. 
sentiment,” some will say, “if you’ve got the money! 
The total annual business of the manufacture: 
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amounted to $130,000 in 1916, when he turned about 


face. In 1922, it amounted to $3.750.000. 
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Holbrook Jackson on Rotary 


Eprtror’s Note.—The following is the report of 
talk made by Mr. Holbrook Jackson, well-known 
British critic, before the Rotary Club of Bath, 
England, as reported in the Rotary Wheel, organ 
Rotary in Great Britain and Ireland. 


OTHING was more characteris- 
tic of human beings than a blind 
faith in illusion, said Mr. Jack- 

son. The virtue of unselfishness was the 
most persistent of illusions. It was the 
basis of the Rotarian myth—Service not 
Self. One’s self was the center of the 
universe. Self-sacrifice was a raid on 
happiness, or a retreat from pain. When 
we loved, we worshipped ourselves. Sal- 
vation was salvage—it was the heart of 
saving oneself from the wreck of life. 
“Forgive your enemies,” said the priest 
to the dying warrior. “I have no enem- 
ies, Father,” said the man of war, “I 
have killed them all.” 

The philanthropist relieved the poor 
and needy because he enjoyed doing 
kindly deeds, or because the suffering of 
others gave him pain, or because the 
poor would turn and rend him if they be- 
came too numerous or their poverty un- 
bearable. But the poor were the real 
philanthropists—they sold all they had 
and gave to the rich. The lover em- 
braced himself when he gathered his 
mistress to his bosom. Love was the 
most exalted form of selfishness. When 
he protested that he would die for her, 
it was but another way of confessing 
that life would be too painful without 
her. What were usually called acts of 
heroic courage were generally the re- 
sult of one or the other of three emo- 
tional states—a love of the sensation of 
courage; the love of saving another or 
conquering an enemy; and the satisfac- 
tion of personal conceit—in which fear 
played the predominant part. The war 
taught us that it was easier to part with 
one’s life than with one’s money. 

Most of the atrocities of history were 
committed by well-meaning persons who 
were firmly convinced that they were 
acting unselfishly. Service not self was 
the excuse for the Spanish Inquisition 
and the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
for the Armenian atrocities, the Russian 
Pogroms and the Great War. All the 


nations in the Great War claimed God 
as their ally and Freedom as their aim. 
They all persisted in the faith that the 





other was in the wrong. 


live happily together. 


sacrifice. 


climax. 


lief that he was acting unselfishly. 


The idea of service in the United 
States had reached such a pitch of ex- 


cellence that no one could call his soul 


his own. The drink traffic had been made 
one of the many privileges of the rich 
to prevent it destroying the efficiency of 
Service was the latest watch- 
word as in America. To hear some busi- 
ness men talk one would think they 


the poor. 


thought they were in business for the 


good of their souls rather than for the 
But they knew 
3usiness was still business and 
Beware of the man 
who said he was in business for the sake 


good of their pockets. 
better. 
likely to remain so. 


of service. He was only one remove 


from the priests who stretched men on 
the rack and applied the thumbscrew for 


the love of God. Business may be serv- 
ice and at its best it was service, but 
the aim was personal gain. 

Socialism was the political expression 


of unselfishness. That was why it always 


When 


ended in tyranny or confusion. 


it became thoroughly selfish it would 
Rotary would be 


conquer the world. 
as dead as the dodo as soon as it prac- 
ticed what it-preached. But that would 


never be, for Rotarians were far too 


much addicted to the selfish delight of 
helping each other. 
ity was another form of Rotarian sel- 
fishness, which had his unqualified ap 
proval. 

Replying to a hearty vote of thanks, 
Mr. Jackson said he feared he had cre- 
ated the illusion in some of their minds 
that he deprecated selfishness. He did 
nothing of the sort; neither did he de- 
precate unselfishness. All he said was 
that selfishness was the basis of life and 
not unselfishness, and when they were un- 
selfish they were probably more exaltedly 
selfish than they were before. (Laugh- 
ter.) 


Since the war 
we had all, allies and ex-enemies to- 
gether, been engaged in the perfectly 
unselfish act of making it impossible to 
Europe was first 
turned into a shambles and then into a 
slum by perfect gentlemen actuated by 
the highest principles of service and sel f- 
It was in America that the 
illusion of unselfishness has reached a 
In that happy and prosperous 
land everybody was engaged in a game 
of blind man’s bluff under the fond be- 


Rotarian hospital- 


Carteret Welcomes Rotary 
"THE political campaign is about to 


open in Carteret and the indications 
are that it will be a hot one. Republicans 
will charge all kinds of things against the 
Democrats as having taken place in past 
administrations. Democrats will reply 
by shooting the present administration 
full of verbal holes. There will be bitter 
words and bitter feelings galore on both 
sides. We know that, because it has 
been that way in former years. 

Sut take any honest Democrat or Re 
publican (there are plenty such in both 
parties) and ask him what he thinks of 
the political situation. He will not hesi- 
tate to tell you that the feeling in Car- 
teret over politics is too bitter and lasts 
too long. Sure he likes a good political 
fight, but this thing of keeping it up all 
year and dragging other issues into it, 
is what he objects to. It isn’t done in 
other towns. The chances are he will 
conclude with some such remark as: “But 
it will always be that way in Carteret.” 

He is right in all he says except in that 
last conclusion. It will not always be that 
way in Carteret. Ifa project that is now 
under way goes through it will not be 
that way very long. Three Perth Amboy 
men are making a survey of Carteret and 
Woodbridge with a view to starting a 
Rotary Club in each community. A Ro- 
tary Club in any community means the 
dawn of a new era. It means first of all 
service. It means better understanding 
between men in stations high or low. It 
means a body of men who go about doing 
good for the community, smoothing out 
wrinkles. A Rotarian wears no mask, 
carries no gun, and needs no police pro- 
tection. He is everybody’s friend. <A 
Rotarian takes the position that in every 
dispute the fellow on either side is 95 
per cent right. He believes that most of 
our troubles come through misunder- 
standing. 

In a speech at the Rotary convention 
at Saint Louis this summer, President 
Warren G. Harding said: “If I could 
plant a Rotary Club in every community 
throughout the world I would do it, and 
then I would guarantee the tranquility 
and forward march of the world. 

“Statesmen have their problems; gov 
ernments have theirs; but if we could 
plant the spirit of Rotary throughout the 
world and turn it to practical application 
there would not be much wrong with the 
human procession.” (Cont'd on page 53) 
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Monuments and Other 


Landmarks 

By Arthur Melville 
N OUR youth a well-meaning friend 
tried to bribe us to attend Sunday 
school by mentioning the books awarded 
as prizes for such attendance. The word 
“book” intrigued us then as now, and 
we requested samples. We got one— 


a chaste volume entitled “Barriers 
Burned Away.” It 
recounted the adven- 


tures of a 
minded youth who 
started out by black- 
ing the boots of the 
senior clerks — and 
finished up by mar- 
rying the president's 
daughter and taking 
over the business! 
Having duly noted 
the career of this young prodigy, we 
hurled the book across the room with the 
remark that if Sunday school could offer 
nothing more true to life we would none 


pure- 





| | a 


Edward W) Bok 


of it. Yet there are careers no less 
remarkable—there are men who rise 
from humble beginnings to fame and 
fortune. Why, then, did this Sunday 
school book jar so horribly on our youth- 
ful senses? Chiefly because the hero 
was an absolute prig—his virtues struck 
more poses than a fifth-rate actor play- 
ing Napoleon. Youth has a_ healthy 
hatred of shams, and it would be well 
if all who write for youth would re 
member the fact. 

We who build monuments to our great 
men, and who find our building won- 
derfully expedited if we can write the 
inscription in the past tense, often won- 
der why youth shies so vigorously at 
these landmarks erected for its guid- 
ance. When we point to the great ones 
of the past, or even condescend to men- 
tion those of the present, we find youth 
exhibits all the enthusiasm of a decorous 
oyster. Why? Chiefly because we stress 
too much the. difference between the 
great man and his fellows, and too little 
his human attributes. We picture an 
electrically controlled super-tank crash- 
ing through barbed-wire entanglements 
rather than the man at the switchboard. 
We forget the man in the achievement, 
the personality is overshadowed by the 
industrial plant which he controls. 

In 4 Man From Maine (Scribners). 
Edward W. Bok erects a monument to 





his father-in-law, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
which avoids all these pitfalls. We have 
here a landmark for youth which shows 
the wonder and romance of a great busi- 
ness success achieved not by miracles 
but by incessant work, unswerving faith, 
and simple honesty. Nor does the nar- 
rative lose interest because its hero is 
still very much alive or because he is 
too wise to claim any outstanding vir- 
tues whatsoever. 

3ecause of this genuineness, the chron- 
icle of achievement gains interest, not 
for boys alone, but for every man or 
woman struggling with the handicap of 
comparative poverty and routine task. 
For imagination is limited by experience 
and epics are not written until they are 
lived. The damage done to boyish sense 
by the “miracle man” theory of suc- 
cess is on a par with the wreckage of 
youthful ambition by the “daily grind” 
theory of business. If your business is 
that—and only that—you are either in 
the wrong business or unfit for any busi- 


ness. For there is a story behind every 





The fifth annual Children’s Book Week in 
the United States is to be held from Novem- 
ber llth to 17th. This national campaign 
is sponsored by organizations interested in 
boys’ and girls’ reading. It will be ob- 
served in thousands of communities, and 
will doubtless interest Rotarians—particu- 
larly members of Boys Work committees. 


story—and a romance behind every trade 

Consider a few incidents in the Cur- 
tis biography: Once a boy selling three 
cents worth of papers—now with tens 
of thousands of boys selling the papers 
he publishes. Once a boy paddling a 
raft out to a monitor anchored in Port- 
land harbor because he did not have the 
twenty-five cents for the sight-seeing 
trip to that vessel; later sailing into the 
same harbor on board his own yacht, and 
that one of the largest in America. The 
same boy going to another city to feast 
his eyes on the first building devoted ex- 
clusively to an American newspaper 
then the man, owner of both building 
and paper. Again the boy wondering 
where to obtain five dollars to pay the 
printer of his little publication—and the 
man who, having established three great 
magazines turned his attention to es- 
tablishing a great newspaper so that he 
might return to his city some of the 
good he had received. 

And throughout it all, the high em- 
prise which neither fires could destroy 
nor poverty daunt; the faith of one who 
chose his aides wisely then gave them a 
free rein though the public clamored 
and circulation crashed; the courage of 
one who commanded power, who found 
friends because he dared to be himsel/ 

The things Curtis has done, anyone 
can imitate in kind if not in degree. The 
“secrets” of his success are as secret 
as broad daylight. This book shows that 
there is romance in business, that there 
are men big enough to give credit and 
responsibility to their subordinates, and 
that fortune-making is not all of suc- 
cess. The knowledge of these things 
should encourage youth to imitate Cur- 
tis—and—encourage authors to imitate 
youth. 





The Gastronomic Gesture 


A woman asked a coachman, “Are you full 
inside?” Upon which Lamb put his head thro: 
the window and said: “I am quite full inside; 
last piece of pudding at Mr. Gillman’s did 
business for me.’”—CHARLES LAMB: AUTOBIOGRA 


ICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
By Charles R. Lesli: 


F there is one thing in the world t! 
all can agree on, it ts the pleasure 
eating. Upon this foundation rests 
good majority of our social agencie 
when the judge has dined well the se 
(Continued on page 53) 
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King of World’s Super-Showmen 


Who Always Gave Service—Rain or Shine 


66 H, THE brave music of a 
distant drum!” one might 
exclaim with Omar Khay- 


yam—especially if it be a 
ycus drum. Who is too old to thrill 
.efore the vast tents, the fluttering flags, 

the glittering costumes, the wild-voiced 

‘alliope, and the great, vivid “oil paint- 
ngs” of fat ladies, living skeletons, 
lelirium-tremens bon-constrictors, wild 
men of Borneo, Roscoe “he eats ’em 
alive,” and all the monstrosities from the 
four corners of the universe? It is a 
time for superlatives, and what a vocabu- 
lary of them the eloquent gentlemen 
standing at the red boxes on either side 
of the entrance have in their possession ! 
Oliver Wendell Holmes may have been 
correct when he said that P. T. Barnum 
was a man “struggling with his superla- 
tives”; but those fellows with the gray 
plug hats didn’t even hesitate. 

What vast multitudes, what vast ex- 
citement, what consciousness of impend- 
ing danger! And, then, what embarrass- 
ment when elder met elder, and deacon 
met deacon, and—shame of shames !— 
parson met parson! And the small boy 
—how numerous he suddenly became, and 
how omnipresent! To many a lad of the 


past generation, Heaven meant simply 
an eternal show-ground with P. T. Bar- 
num as eternal king. 

Eighty years have passed since Bar- 
num first surprised the world with his 
“General Tom Thumb,” “the smallest 


By CARL HOLLIDAY 


man on earth’; it has 
been three-quarters of a 
century since he startled 
America and Europe with 
his grand concert tour for 
Jenny Lind; and it has 
only been some three score 
years since he ceased to 
make a sensation for man- 
kind. But the memory of 
him is still with us and 
doubtless will be for cen- 
turies to come. For, in 
the words of the London 
Times of April 7, 1891, 
“he created the métier of 
showman on a grandiose 
scale worthy to be pro- 
fessed by a man of 
genius.” 

The one great ambition 
of this man’s life was to 
be Prince of Entertainers. 
Money, ease, social rank, 
became subordinate to this 
one idea. He gained more 
joy from the grin on the 
face of the small boy in 
the side-show or the hang- 
ing jaw of the amazed 
rustic under the “big tent”’ 
than from the gate re- 
ceipts of a whole day’s 
performance. 

Yet, life had been by no 
means a hey-day of happi- 
ness to him. Born in 1810 

in Bethel, 








Conn ecticut, 
the son of a 
tavern-keeper, 
where the 
smell of rum 
and_ tobacco 
and the sound 
of curses and 
blows were his 
daily experi- 
ence, he 
passed through 
a boyhood that 
would have 
taken the 
sweetness out 
of the average 


man’s heart 
and would 
have. ruined 


many a young- 
ster. At thir- 
teen he was 








Photo: Courtesy of Barnum Museum, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Barnum Museum, Bridgeport, Conn.--the home of thousands of relics 
connected with P. T. Barnum’s career—is a testimonial to the many 
things he did for Bridgeport, his home after 1846. a 


working in a 
country 
for two dollars 


store 


week; at 





was born in 


Photo: Courtesy of Barnum Museum, Bridgeport, Conn 

P. T. Barnum—world’s greatest showman and _ publicist 

1810 and died in 1891. 

out as contributing to his success: his unfailing good humor, 

his instinct for entertaining the public, and his ability to 
“come back” in spite of serious reverses. 


Three factors stand 


eighteen he was plunging heavily in the 
lottery business; at nineteen he married 
secretly and without the prospect of an 


income. 


T was about this time that he removed 

to Danbury and began the career which 
at length British 
papers dubbed “the ne p'us ultra of pub- 
One might well ask the question 


gave him what the 
licity.” 
whether any other man ever became so 
universally known during his lifetime. 
A letter India 
“Mr. Barnum, America,” reached him as 
quickly as though it had had the usual 
address. This fame began at Danbury 
where, as editor he determined to sti: 
things up a bit. His Hera'd of Freedom 
attacked everything and everybody. Citi 
zens attempted to thrash the young scrib 
bler, but his huge frame and immense 


from addressed simply 


strength generally induced them to re 
tire hastily from such conflicts. Then 
came frequent arrests and law-suits 
‘ame was certainly coming his way. Un 
fortunately one judge, who didn’t appre 
ciate genius, fined him two hundred dol 
lars and sent him to jail for two months 

\ll things, however, spell success to a 


determined man When Barnum’s sen 
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The illustrations on this page are reproductions from sieel engrav- 
ings in Barnum’s “Autobiography.” They illustrate four outstand- 
ing events in the hey-day of the great showman’s career. Above— 
at left, is the memorable “General Tom Thumb” parade in Paris in 
1844. Thousands cheered the famous dwarf with his superb little 
carriage drawn by four Shetland ponies and accompanied by 
liveried attendants. Figaro, the Punch of Paris, printed a picture 
of an immense mastif running away with the General’s horses and 


carriage in his mouth! At right: The wedding of Charles Stratton 
(“General” Tom Thumb) and Lavinia Warren, which took place at 
Grace Church, New York, in 1863, and which was attended by many 
people of note. Thousands of people attempted to gain adinission 
to the church. Despite the great opportunity for money-making 
which the occasion afforded, Barnum resolutely followed his 
promise to the diminutive couple and did not allow anyone to 
witness the ceremony who had not received a special invitation. 


nurse of Washington when he knew she 


| 


tence had ended, he was met at the jail 
door by a cheering crowd, who paraded 
him in a coach-and-six through the vil- 
lage streets. 

Then commenced that marvellous ca- 
reer as “the greatest showman on earth.” 
At twenty-four he was giving New York 
something to talk about. He paid one 
thousand dollars for Joyce Heth, de- 
clared to be the genuine nurse of George 
Washington, and then and there the age 
of flaming posters began. Such adver- 
tising was never seen before. And those 
documents that proved Joyce to be the 
real thing! True, they were forged, but 
what mattered that so long as the Ameri- 
can public loved to be humbugged? In 
later life, Barnum confessed that he him- 
self had bought the negress in good 
faith; but, finding that he had been 
fooled, he felt compelled to get his money 
back by some hook or crook, and, besides, 





declared he, the spectators got just as 
much pleasure as though the aged woman 
had been the real nurse! All of which 
shows him to have been a shrewd phil- 
osopher as well as a successful enter- 
tainer. 


T was such tricks, however, that cast 

upon his reputation a blot that all his 
future benevolences could not completely 
efface. The New York Times for Janu- 
ary 20, 1855, commenting upon his Auto- 
biography, said bitterly that, though he 
might be considered “the embodiment 
and impersonation of success,” his book 
showed that he had gained both wealth 
and fame “by the systematic, adroit, and 
persevering plan of obtaining money un- 
der false pretenses from the public at 
large. . He said Tom Thumb was 
eleven years old when he knew him to 
be but five. He declared Joyce Heth the 


was not. He declared the ‘Figee’ mer- 
maid a real animal when he knew it to 
be a fabrication. He bought the woolly 
horse in Indiana and proclaimed him as 
captured by Colonel Fremont in the 
Rocky Mountains.” 

Yet the man who did these tricks had 
a heart as tender as a child’s. He once 
changed the entire route of a New York 
parade so that a sick boy might see the 
wonders. And he blushingly admitted 
once to a host of guests whom he was 
taking to Long Beach that he had sud- 
denly deserted them to take some flow- 
ers to a dying girl. He gave an unknown 
woman seventy-five dollars on her simple 
statement that if she had a sewing-ma- 
chine she could make a living. 

Like all adventurers, he found life a 
series of ups and downs. All the money 
which he made thru (Cont'd on page 46) 
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congregated around the Broadway entrance. At right: The Amer- 


The above illustration gives some idea of the tremendous ovation 
given to Jenny Lind, “The Swedish Nightingale,” upon her arrival 
at New York. She was engaged by Barnum to sing in America for 
150 nights at $1,000 a night. Such was the power of publicity engi- 
neered by the great showman that within ten minutes after her 
arrival at the Irving House, in New York City, 20,000 people had 


ican Museum in New York, which Barnum acquired in 1841, was 
one of the many collections of curiosities which served to establish 
his reputation as a showman. This collection was started by Scud- 
der in 1810, the year of Barnum’s birth, and it was here that 
Barnum first placed “General Tom Thumb” on exhibit in 1842. 
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INFORMES CONCISOS DE LO QUE SE 
HACE EN EL MUNDO ROTARIANO 


Asuntos importantes para la informaci6én de los socios de los Rotary 
Clubs en paises de habla espafiola. Hay mas de 1,500 Rotary Clubs y 
é unos 93,000 Rotarios en los varios continentes del mundo. 








OTARY International siempre 
recibe con verdadera compla- 
cencia, las neticias que sus 
compaferos Rotarios de 

allende los mares le envian. Es muy 
placentero para los Rotarios, no sdlo de 
alla sino también los de aca, enterarse de 
las actividades que sus compajfieros estan 
llevando a acabo por el progreso de la 
humanidad. Las fiestas culturales que 
de vez en cuando celebran los Rotary 
Clubs, dejan impresos en la mente de los 
pueblos el espiritu altruista y los sanos 
ideales de Rotary. 

Esta vez fué el Rotary Club de Vera- 
cruz, México, el que celebr6 una de estas 
fiestas grandiosas y solemnes que carac- 
terizan a la familia Rotaria. La fiesta 
llamada “Noche Mexicana,” celebrada 
en Veracruz bajo los auspicios del Ro- 
tary Club de dicha ciudad, puso muy de 
relieve los elevados ideales para los 
cuales se fundan los Rotary Clubs. Esta 
fiesta empezo con la cena tipica de los 
Rotarios, donde reind ese humor franco 
y jovial que tanto les caracteriza. Hubo 
derroche de chistes al ser pasada la lista. 
Hubo también musica, baile, recitation de 
poesias y monologos, cantos, himnos 
patridticos, discursos, y, en fin, todo lo 
que contribuye a hacer una fiesta agrada- 
ble, interesante e instructiva. Vayan pues, 
nuestras sinceras congratulaciones a 
nuestros queridos compafieros de Vera- 
cruz, y que se repitan fiestas tan simpati- 
cas como ésta. 


El Secretario de Rotary International, 
fué altamente complacido al recibir una 
carta del Secretario del Rotary Club de 
Tokio, Japon, Rotario Kitashima, escrita 
después del terremoto e incendio ocur- 
rido en aquella ciudad a principios de 
septiembre ultimo. El Secretario Kita- 
shima refiere que la oficina del Rotary 
Club de Tokio fué completamente des- 
truida, y que los archivos del club se 
han perdido. Dice también, que al tiempo 
de escribir esta carta no habia tenido 
noticia alguna de los miembros del club. 

Poco después de haber escrito esta 
carta, el Presidente del Rotary Club de 
Osaka, hizo un viaje a Tokio para in- 
formar a los Rotarios de aquella ciudad 
que Rotary International habia ofrecido 
$25,000 para socorros y rehabilitaciones. 
Claro es que pudo encontrar al Presi- 
dente del Rotary Club de Tokio, Rotario 


Ichinomiya, por haber tenido Rotary In- 
ternational noticias cablegraficas de él, 
aceptando la suma ofrecida y dando las 
gracias a los Rotarios del mundo por su 
pronta generosidad. A la hora de entrar 
en prensa esta revista, ya los $25,000 
ofrecidos originalmente habian sido re- 
mitidos, y todavia se estan recibiendo 
mas sumas, las cuales seran enviadas al 
Rotary Club de Tokio. 


‘‘Business Methods”’ 

ideales de los hombres se con- 

vierten mejor en realidad cuando se 
pueden cristalizar en documentos. En 
cada aspecto de la actividad humana, la 
expresion escrita de lo que es mejor para 
el bienestar comtin se transforma en 
fuerza vigorosa para el progreso. El 
mero hecho de expresar la idea, aclara 
el sentimiento general. En ninguna 
parte se necesita mas el formular prin- 
cipios que en los negocios. 

La equidad o la iniquidad en los nego- 
cios pueden determinarse con exactitud 
cuando tales métodos pueden sonortar 
la prueba de las reglas de conducta 
escritas. Esta muy bien que los hombres 
se empefien en obrar bien en los nego- 
cios; es una buena cosa que busquen la 
aplicacion de la Regla Aurea; pero en 
nuestra compleja vida comercial estos 
bien intencionados pensamientos no bas- 
tarian para resolver los problemos gue 
se presentan en el mundo comercial. 
Es necesario tener reglas de conducta 
sencillas, exponiendo lo que el hombre 
debe hacer y lo que no debe hacer. 

Un codigo de normas escrito basado 
en la practica debida, ayuda a los hom- 
bres a pensar de una manera clara y 
correcta y a obrar con probidad. EI 
codigo de un gremio (grupo de hombres 
de un negocio o profesion) sirve como 
regla al publico para determinar la acti- 
tud del gremio hacia la practica correc- 
ta de los negocios. Del mismo modo 
asiste a dar mas reputacién al gremio 
en el mundo de los negocios, y es un 
factor importante para ganar la con- 
fianza, buena voluntad y_ favorable 
acogida del publico. 

Teniendo en cuenta que el escribir un 
cédigo de esta clase es relativmente 
nuevo, el Comité de Negocios de Rotary 
International ha trazado un modelo. 

Los aspectos que cubre esté cddigo, 
segitin el modelo trazado, son: 

Un Preambulo exponiendo el titulo 
exacto del gremio para cuyo gobierno se 


escribe el codigo, con las calificaciones 
de los miembros. 

Reglas de Conducta cubriendo las re- 
laciones entre el patron y el empleado. 

Reglas de Conducta cubriendo las re- 
laciones de los agremiados con aquellos 
de quienes se hacen las compras. 

Reglas de Conducta cubriendo las re 
laciones de los agremiados con sus com- 
pafieros de gremio. 

Reglas de Conducta cubriendo las re- 
laciones de los agremiados con hombres 
profesionales cuyas profesiones tienen 
conexion con el gremio; por ejemplo, 
médicos con droguistas, etc. 

Reglas de Conducta de los agremia- 
dos con el publico en general, incluyendo 
el gobierno. 

Reglas de Conducta de los agremiados 
con el publico comprador. 

Reglas de Conducta cubriendo la pre- 
paracion y la ejecucion de contratos, con 
referencia especial a las especificaciones. 

Reglas de Conducta cubriendo viola- 
ciones frecuentes de la conducta cor- 
recta de los negocios (en breve, lo que 
no debe hacerse u observarse para la 
buena conducta de los negocios). 

Una seccién final requiriendo la ob- 
servancia del codigo por aquellos que 
deseen continuar como miembros del 
gremio. 

Son cinco las fases de un cédigo ade- 
cuado, a saber: 


1. Un cédigo se hace de reglas de conducta 


2. Debe ser definido y conciso en st expresion 

8. Debera cubrir completamente todas las fases 
de las relaciones sie los negecins en las cuales 
hay un elemento ético justo o injusto. 

5. No debera ser expresado como ’ 
miras, principios, promesas, acuerdos, afirmaciones 


erceencias, 


de ideales, etc., sino que debera expresar lo que 
DEBE HACERSE Y LO QUE NO DEBE 
HACERSE. 


Los Rotary Clubs del 120. Distrito de 
International - Asociacion para 


Irlanda, celebraron un 


Rotary 
Gran Bretana e 
interesantisimo mitin en Margate, Ingla- 
terra, que duré desde el 12 al 15 de 
Octubre, y al cual asistieron varios Rota- 
rios de los clubs del Continente Europeo. 
Entre los oradores estuvieron los Rota 
rios Fred Warren Teele, Comisionado 
Especial de Rotary International ; Marcel 
Franck, Presidente del Rotary Club de 
Paris, y Washington Serruys, Presidente 
del Rotary Club de Ostende, Beélgica. 
Los Rotarios del Distrito Britanico 120. 
entregaron una hermosa bandera inglesa 
al Rotary Club de Paris, y al Rotario 
Serruys, una divisa de Presidente 
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HERE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest's badge, and make your- 


self at Home! 


The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 


over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the World! 


Loans Plant to Workers 
for Three Months 


ANSAS CITY, MO.—A unique gift 

was made recently by Rotarian R. P. 
Rice, Ford Motor car 
his business to his seventy employees for 
three months. The business will be op- 
erated ‘by a committee of six and profits 
for October, November, and December 
will be divided among the employees ac- 
cording to salary. 

The announcement of the loan was a 
complete surprise, and when the proposi- 
tion was fully understood there was a 
demonstration. The announcement was 
made at one of the regular “efficiency” 
meetings. When Rotarian Rice started 
to talk his topic might have been com- 
plaints, courtesy, promptness, or any of 
the usual matters discussed at such meet- 
Instead he told the sixty-seven 


dealer, who lent 


ings. 


men and three young women that busi- 
ness had been better than ever in the 
five years he has been operating his own 
agency. He was satisfied with nine- 
months’ profit and the employees could 
conduct the business for the next three 
months: The profits they could make 
would be theirs. This plan takes the 
place of the usual Christmas bonus and 
was evolved by Rotarian Rice while he 
was on a five weeks’ tour. 

In the first hour under the new system 
five cars were delivered and the business 
entered under the new management. 


New Battleship Is 
Floating Laboratory 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—One of the most 
interesting inspection trips made by local 
Rotarians was their recent visit to the 
battleship “Colorado.” Some 380 mem- 





bers from the Philadelphia and Camden 
clubs were shown over the man-o’-war, 
The “Colorado” is 624 feet in length, 
carries a crew of 1,400, and cost $27,000.- 
000. It is said that the ship will more 
than earn its cost as an experimental sta- 
tion. It is an oil burner and is elec- 
trically propelled. 

The Rotarians enjoyed luncheon on 
board, and the profits on the meal wil! 
go to the ship’s welfare fund. 


Municipal Playgrounds 
Are Appreciated 


HAGERSTOWN, Mp.—Four years ago 
the local Rotary club started on a pro- 
gram of “playgrounds for Hagerstown.’ 
A large school ground which was little 
used outside of school hours was trans- 
formed into a first class playground by 








The Rotary Club of Crete, Nebr., is perhaps the smallest Rotary club in the world. Crete has a population of 2,500 and during Boys 

Week nearly one-fourth of the whole population attended the Father-and-Son Banquet. The banquet was divided into two sections, half 

the crowd being entertained on the main floor of the local theater and the other half in the basement. Two separate programs were given 

and were greatly enjoyed. The thirty-nine members of the club entertained six hundred Camp Fire Girls this past summer, participated 

in the ten-day Scout camp program, sponsored a state convention and picnic of three hundred bakers, conducted a community picni 

which was attended by more than 1,500 people, took the honors for largest representation at a meeting of Nebraska Rotary clubs, pro- 
moted paving projects, and helped maintain a fine city band. 
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Feast your eyes on this picture! 


Study it for a moment! 


THE ROTARIAN 


If it doesn’t bring a smile, then there’s no hope for you. 





The famous picture 


was first used on a pamphlet urging the people of Auckland, New Zealand, to provide “two and a half acres of happiness” by securing 


much needed playgrounds for the children of the Remuera District School. 
the full strength of its membership and in a short time the necessary funds were raised. 
kindergarten classes in the Remuera School. 


the installation of apparatus, lining up 
courts, and re-surfacing the ground. 

This summer Hagerstown had five 
playgrounds with fourteen paid play lead- 
ers and an attendance of 40,178 people 
whose ages ranged from those of little 
tots in the sand boxes to the young men 
and women who formed “Sunset 
Leagues” in the games after their day’s 
work. 

The movement is now conducted with 
funds from the Community Chest but 
the Rotary Club stands ready to help 
with the promotion of any special fea- 
ture. 


Can Your Camp Show 
a Better Record? 


PETERSBURG, Va.—The following fig- 
ures are submitted by “Camp Rotary” of 
Petersburg, and the local club says that 
it wants to have the biggest and best 
camp in Rotary, therefore any club which 
can beat these records is invited to step 
up and show Petersburg how far it has 
yet to go. The camp closed September 


Ist after running ten weeks. During that 
period it was attended by 287 different 
boys; there were 526 “hoy weeks” of 
which 403 were made possible by the as- 
sistance furnished by the club; 8 crip- 
pled boys attended the camp; and 43 boys 
who could not swim were taught to do 
so in two weeks. 


“Every aster in my hand 

Goes home loaded with a thought” 
Pittston, Pa.—The annual outing of 

Pittston Rotarians, with its opportunities 

for outdoor sports, was greatly enjoyed 


by the members. But those who accom- 


panied 200 underprivileged boys on the 
fourth annual outing arranged for them 
by the club, say that this was equally en- 
joyable. The boys were taken by auto- 
mobile to various historic points of the 
vicinity and Rotarian Evans told the 
youngsters many interesting facts about 
their neighborhood. The club is also ar- 
ranging for the care of a thirteen-year- 
old boy at the William T. Carter, Jr., Re 


The Rotary Club of Auckland got back of the project with 
The youngsters in the picture are from the 
The picture has been widely circulated. 


public at Redington, and is cooperating 

in the “back to school” movement. 
Another Pittston Rotary activity was 

the distribution of 2,000 aster plants to 


The boys 


will care for the plants and prizes will 


sixth and seventh grade boys. 


be awarded for the best blooms, while 


the flowers will brighten the wards of 


the city hospital. 

Business Men and Farmers 
Find Common Bond 

\bout one-third of 
\merica lives on the 


Hickory, N. C. 
the population of 
farms—but many 
realize that, nor do they 


city dwellers do not 
y realize that thes 
rural inhabitants have much the same 
hope < and problems as absorb the apart 
ment-house dwellers. But the 
men of Hickory know it, 
recently they entertained one hundred 


business 
because only 


fine opportunity to 


farmers and had a { 


get acquainted. 


A dinner, raised in the country and 
prepared in the city, was the feature of 
the evening, but the program committe« 
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Registration at the Thirty-first Dis- 
trict Conclave at Poland Springs. 
Maine, was so heavy that the con- 
ference was divided into’ two 
groups. At one of the luncheons 
the diners marched out on _ the 
lawn, singing a Rotary song. A 
drill master put them through va- 
rious manoeuvers. When he finally 
halted them the formation spelled 
“Rotary,” as shown above. 


also furnished plenty of amuse- 
ment features and interesting 
speeches. This was the second 
annual “Farmer’s Night” of the 
Hickory Rotary Club, and it has 
proved even more successful than the 
first. A spirit of fellowship was en- 
gendered which will mean much to the 





community. 


Small Club Claims 
State Attendance Record 


Havre, Montana.—The local club 
which has approximately 30 members be- 
lieves that for four years it has had the 
highest percentage of attendance of any 
Montana club—an average of 89 to 95 
per cent at each meeting. 

As an example of their keenness in 
this respect they cite the following— 
Arthur L. Lamey, a former club presi- 
dent and for two years chairman of the 
Boys’ Committee, was taken ill in August 
and went to the hospital. His lower 
limbs became paralyzed and he was un- 
able to leave the hospital except on a 
wheel chair. On August 23rd he was 
wheeled to the meeting place, let down 
on a freight elevator to the luncheon 
room, and there gave the boys a real talk 
on “Health, Wealth, and Happiness.” He 
then himself back to the hos- 
pital. 


wheeled 


Twenty-five Clubs Represented 
at Inter-city Meet 


SACRAMENTO, CaL.—Nearly 1,000 Ro 
tarians representing 25 clubs poured into 
Sacramento for the big inter-city meet- 
ing held at the State Fair grounds. The 
delegates from Oakland, San Francisco, 
Alameda, Berkeley, Richmond, and Hay- 
ward came by special electric train which 





delivered them within the grounds. They 
were met by local Rotarians and a big 
band, and were escorted through the 
grounds to Rotary headquarters. 

The program for the day included the 
trotting-horse race for a $500 cup, horse- 
shoe-throwing contest, chariot race, and 
other events provided for Rotarians. At 
six o’clock all moved to the huge tent for 
the chicken dinner and the program of 
music and speeches. Paul Rieger of Sac- 
ramento Rotary, and Friend W. Richard- 
son, governor of California, delivered 
addresses, and telegrams were received 
from International President Guy Gund- 
aker, and from International Secretary 
Perry. After the dinner the visitors in- 
spected the horse show, the fireworks, 
and other features of the State Fair. 


What’s the Mexican for: 
“Be Prepared?” 

VERA Cruz, Mexico.—The local Ro- 
tary club has organized and equipped a 
Boy Scout brigade of 104 members. The 
corps is commanded by Sr. Hilario Gar- 
cia Vidal, a former army captain, who is 
assisted by six Rotarians. 

It is planned to extend the scout move- 
ment in Vera Cruz by asking the various 
foreign colonies to equip small groups of 
scouts at their own expense. The local 
scouts have already been accorded official 
recognition by the municipal authorities 
and by the naval officers stationed in the 
port, and recognition has been asked of 
the State Government. 

The scouts celebrated the formation oi 


Golf tournaments were another 
feature of the conclave. President 
Gundaker beat District Governor 
Dan Sullivan and Mrs. Gundaker 
received a beautiful sweater as her 
prize in one of the putting tourna. 
ments. In the lower picture (left 
to right): Guy Gundaker; Dan 
Sullivan, district governor; Charlie 
Simons, of Boston; and Bob Hill. 
former district governor. 


their unit by marching in th 
military parade on Independence 
Day, Sept. 16th. Their smart 
appearance and their drum and 
bugle corps called forth much favora)!: 
public comment. The organization is 
doing much to break down local prej- 
udice which has heretofore limited the 
club’s efforts in boys’ work. 


“Pigs is Pigs—” 
But That’s Not All 

FarrRFIELD, Iowa.—The local Rotary 
club believes it has found a unique activ- 
ity which promises good results in rural 
and urban acquaintance. This summe: 
the club has been cooperating with th 
county Boys’ and Girls’ pig clubs. A 
number of youngsters on the farms ar 
each raising a pig of their own selectio! 
—and the stock is later exhibited at th: 
county fair and prizes awarded. This 
work is supervised by the county agri 
cultural agent and gives practical educa 
tion in improved methods of stock rais 
ing. 

Each Rotarian accepted one or mo: 
of the pig club members as his protég 
and took a special interest in the work 
The Rotarians were expected to visit th 
pig club members at their homes, to 
write to them, telephone to them, an 
generally encourage them in their work 

The plan was very successful in pro 
moting wider acquaintance between far 
mers and business men and in establish 
ing a better feeling between town and 
country. On the last day of the county 
fair the pig club members were enter 
tained at a Rotary luncheon. During 
the meal a handsome silver cup was pre- 
sented by the Rotary club to the pig clul 
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ber who won first honors at the 
wnty fair. Some of the boys and girls 
ticipated in the program and an in- 
ctor from the agricultural. college 
le an address of special interest to the 
ng stock-farmers. Group photos of 
two pig clubs were taken and each 
mber received a copy. The Rotary 
ih also contributed to the expense of 
nding the prize winners in the county 
mposition to the State fair. 


Heart-to-Heart Talk 
Speaks Club’s Pulse 


Concorp, N. H.—The local club had 

id some difficulty in getting the women 
nterested in cooperative work, until the 
following stunt furnished entertainment 
and action. 

lhe Rotary Anns were asked to meet 
at the Eagle Hotel—and to keep their 
husbands ignorant of the meeting. When 
90 per cent of the ladies responded they 
were quietly ushered into the Rotary 
lining-room. At each alternate place 
was a big red paper heart, numbered, 
with this inscription: 

Let’s Have a Heart-to-Heart Talk 
Find the Heart that’s got your Number 
Get a Line on their Line 
One of you will be called on 
To reveal the Secret 
of the Other’s 
Success 

When the Rotarians met at the Y. M. 
C. A. without knowing what was in store 
for them, they were marched into the 
dining-room and each was handed a simi- 
lar heart, bearing a number. Each man 
was told to find for his partner the Ro- 
tary Ann with the duplicate number. 
During the dinner, different numbers 
were called for and the holders were 
asked to tell the reason for their part- 
ners success. Much entertainment re- 
sulted from the replies. 


Price of Perfection—$1 
Husband Finds 


Corona, Cat.—Members of the local 
club were given a surprise recently when 
they entered their dining-room and 
found their wives, mothers, and sweet- 
hearts were in charge of the meeting. 
The ladies did the thing thoroughly, and 
from the opening song to the final crash 
of the gavel there was no minute with- 
out its interest. When the president pro- 
tem asked if there were any grievances 
all the women but one stood up. This 
lady stated that she had no grievances as 
she had a perfect husband. The state- 
ment cost the husband $1—the acting 
president saying that the advertising was 
well worth it! Grievances were stated 
by the other wives or mothers and the 
complaints ranged from “too much at- 
tention to business” to “staying home all 
the time.” Fines were assessetl aceord- 
ingly. The speaker of the day chose 
“The Ethics of Housewifery” as her 
topic, and invested it with an element of 
sincere consideration as well as a sprink- 
ling of focal jest. Another lady deliv- 
ered a birthday speech and made the 
presentation. (Continued on page 36) 
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look this Morning? 








nized as are other articles of apparel. Keep @ 
fresh and lively—the added comfort will repay § 
Try the new “Wideweb Boston.” 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS—BOSTON 
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Actual savings in time 
of the National 





The National Accounting Machine can be adapted to many 
different kinds of accounting problems. It is being used for 
sales analysis, cost analysis, purchase analysis, inventory 
records, expense analysis, and various other forme of 
accounting. We should be glad to show you how it can be 
adapted tc your work. 


The National Cash 


Dayton, 
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and labor prove value 
Accounting Machine 


HERE is no measure of a product’s value equal to the actual results it has 
accomplished. For that reason the following statements should interest every 
executive who is seeking better records at lower costs. 


Richards & Conover, wholesale hardware dealers in Kansas City, 
Mo., use the National Accounting Machine for sales analysis. 
They have saved the time of three employees. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, saves the time of 
eleven employees through the use of this machine in sales analysis. 


Foley Brothers, wholesale grocers, St. Paul, Minn., save the time 
of three employees by using this machine on sales analysis work. 


The Herring Motor Company, wholesalers of auto accessories in 
Des Moines, Iowa, save the time of two employees in sales analysis. 


Wilson Brothers, manufacturers and jobbers of men’s furnishings, 
Chicago, make considerable saving in labor through the use of 


this machine in sales analysis. 


The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, Kansas City, analyzes its 
sales quickly and economically with this machine. 


These are just a few of the instances in which the National Accounting Machine has 
made remarkable savings. There is not one exceptional case in the list. 


The application of the National Accounting Machine to different problems is prac- 
tically unlimited. A wire or letter to our Accounting Machine Division at Dayton 
will bring complete information regarding the use of this machine. 


Register Company 
Ohio 
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Individuality a and Distinction 
in Home Decoration 


The Deccrat:ve Arts 
ancient system,-—by wh ch 
joined in little groups and 
of any beautiful design that 


while the 
artist,—and has 
employment of. all 
quickly into 

Works of beauty and per- 
manence heirlooms a cen- 
tury from now. 


modern 





INITIAL © 
oePosiT 


WORK of art such as the 


Greek-Pompeian lamp, _ if 

only one lamp like it had 
been made, might have cost 
rather more than three thousand 
dollars. The League can _ pro- 
duce it for about 1-150th of that 
price, because its membership 
is so widespread, and because 
those who wish to subscribe for 
identical replicas of it can be 
reached so quickly. 

Three decorative experts of 
exceptional ability collaborated 
in the design of this lamp: 
Olga Popoff Muller, a sculptress 
of international reputation ; 
Aadrew P. Popoff, painter, stu- 
dent of the Beaux Arts—end 
John Muller, architect of many 
buildings noted for their dis- 
tinction and beauty. The result 
is a design of dignity, richness 
and grace which at once distin- 
guishes it unmistakably from the 
ordina™ commercial products 
of “i. tory designing depart- 
ments.”’ 

We Send it Gladly for 
Examination 


We will ship the Greek- 
Pompeian Floer Lamp, the 
Muller-Popoff design, to try out 
in your own home We lend it 
for your inspection and compari- 
son; for the judgment of your- 
self, your family, and those of 
your friends whose opinions in 
matters of beauty and art have 
weight When the carrier deliv- 
ers It to you hand him the smail 
charge for postage, and $3.85 
(which is the deposit, and is re- 
turnable). 

Then compare. Visit the art 
importers, the decorators, the 
jewelers, the large stores, and 
the commercial electric show- 


rooms. See if you can find any 
ot ‘“‘factory§ designing depart- 
lamp that even approaches it in 
beauty and artistic perfection— 


even at twice or five 
times the price at 
which thts beautiful 
lamp can be yours (if 
you act promptly). 


Search thorough- 

ly. That is why 

the lamp is sent 
to you 


ing’’ in the ordinary 
commercial sense. 


your own judgment and comparison. 
send it back any time within five days 
that the Decorative Arts 


**selling’’ 


League 


design was still in 
vitalized that 
resources in 
touch with its members. 

























Read the’ 
We do no “‘sell- Coupon 


has taken the 
patrons ot arty 
ceubscribed for replicas 
pleased them, 


even 
hands of the 


system by the 


getting 


A lamp de- 
signed by the 
Muller - Popof 
group, and 
owned by the 
og Sa Me hag 


Height about 5 
feet. Finish rich 
Statuary Bronze. 
Base and cap 
are cast in solid 
Medallium. The 
upper shaft is 
seamless brass. 
Shade is parch 
ment, brass 
bound, with top 
and bottom 
bands in deep 
red, design in 
black, and back- 
ground in brown 
with delicate 
Overtones, green, 
yellow and red. 
The color scheme 
harmonizes every - 
where. 

The inside re- 
flecting surface 
is of a delicate 
old rose diffus- 
ing a low glow 

Two pivots en 
able light to be 
nilaced at any 
angle. Fifteen 
feet of cord, with 
two piece’ sec- 
tional socket. 

The lamp is 
complete, ready 
for the bulb to 
be put into it. 
Weight packed 
is about 22 Ibs. 

he regular 
price was origi 
nally fixed at 
$36, but the in- 
troductory price 
and to members 
of the Decorative 

Arts League is 
temporarily made 
$19.85 (which 
may have to be 
discontinued). 

The price has 
not been ad- 
vanced yet. You 
ean have one of 
the Mulier-Pop 
off Greek-Pom- 
peian lamps (if 
you act at once) 
at exactly the 
price paid by 
members of the 
Decorative Arts 
League. And you 
become a mem- 
ber with- 
out cost 
or obli- 
gation. 





The lamp must se!l itself to yor—on 
If it does not 


(That is all the 


League relies on—sil 


that it has ever needed for any of its productions.) We 


will return your deposit at once, 
will be 


in full; and you 


under no further obligations whatever. 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 
Gallery at 505 Fitth Avenue, New York City 


Decorative Arts League, 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 


Please enter my name as a Corresponding Member of 


.he Decorative Arts League, 


it being distinctly understood 


that such membership is to cost me nothing, either now 
or later, and it is to entail no obligation of any kind It 
simply registers me as one interested in hearing of really 


artistic new things for home decoranon and_ use. 
Please send me the Greek-Pompeian Floor Lamp and I 


will pay the carrier $3.85 (an initial deposit), 
plus the transportation charges 


livered, 


when dt 
If not satisfa 


tory I can return the lamp within five days of receipt and 


you are to refund my deposit in full. 
it in that time I agree to purchase 


If I do not return 
it at the special in 


troductory price of $19.85 and will send $4 monthly from 


date for four months; 
until fully paid for. 


the lamp remaining your property 


If you want information on our other special greene. 


tions check here 
Signed ..... 


Adress 


City. : 
Cannot be sent on 


approval outside 


State.... ‘ne 
Continental U ik A. 
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{. ROT ARY CLUBS | 


HE last list of new Rotary clubs was published in the July Number. 
other Rotary clubs have been organized in the United States, in 


that time, 


England and Scotland, and in France and Belgium. 





Since 


Thirty-one of these new 


Rotary clubs are listed below. The Rotary Club of Ostend is the first Rotary 
club to be organized in Belgium, although Rotary has had the honor of having 
one Rotarian in Belgium in the person of King Albert, who was made an 
honorary member of the Rotary Club of San Francisco during his visit to 


the United States some time ago. 


The Rotary Club of Toulouse is the second 


Rotary club to be organized in France, the first club being organized at Paris 


in 1921. 


Data is given in connection with the organization of each club in- 


cluding the names of the presidents and secretaries, together with the name 
of the organizing chairman or special representative responsible for the work 


of organization. P 
_ Huntington Beach, California. Club 
No. 1494, Special Representative: Gus 
J. Daley of Santa Ana; president, Jack 
M. Whitney; secretary, Harry V. An- 
derson. 
Toulouse, France. Club No. 1495. Or- 


ganization work completed by Special 
Commissioner Fred W. Teele; president, 
Dr. Mathieu Montalegre; secretary, Roger 
Caujolle. 

Monticello, Arkansas. Club No. 1496. 
Special Representative: W. F. Rogers 
of Warren; president, Stuart R. Oglesby, 
Jr.; secretary, J. Fred McClerkin. 

Barnesville, Ohio. Club No. 1497. 
Special Representative: Harry Amos of 
Cambridge; president, William Ray 
Palmer; secretary, Judson T. Ballard. 

Frostburg, Maryland. Club No. 1498. 
Special Representative: H. D. Billmeyer 
of Cumberland; president, George Stern; 
secretary, Rudolph Nickel. 

Bedford, England. Club No. 1499. Or- 
ganized under auspices of District Coun- 
cil No. 3;. president, Rev. C. F. Farrar; 
secretary, W. Paige Stuart. 

Bexhill, England. Club No. 1500. Or- 
ganized under auspices of District Coun- 
cil No. 3; president, Frank B. Bending; 
secretary, Ralph H. Burstow. 

Cowdenbeath, Scotland. Club No. 1501. 
Organized under auspices of District 
Council No. 5; president, C. Carlow Reid; 
secretary, Henry Rule. 

Oxted and Limpsfield, England. Club 
No. 1502. Organized under auspices of 
District. Council No. 12; president, Rev. 
G. Gurney Richards; secretary, J. P. 
Strange. 

St. Helens, England. Club No. 1503. 
Organized under auspices of District 
Council No.-1; president, Peter Phythian; 
secretary, Wm. Shaw. 

Weymouth, England. Club No. 1504. 
Organized under auspices of District 
Council No. 4; president, John Vincent; 
secretary, R. B. Leys. 

Whitehaven, England. Club No. 1505. 
Organized under auspices of District 
Council No. 1; president, W. H. Wand- 
less; secretary, H. W. Hughes. 


Eldorado, Illinois. Club No. 1506. 
Special Representative: Charles A. Tay- 
lor of Harrisburg; president, Allen 
Murphy; secretary, Cecil Simpson. 

Darlington, England. Club No. 1507. 
Organized under auspices of District 


Council No. 1; president, L. W. Taylor; 
secretary, William Heslop. 

Purley and Coulsdon, England. Club 
No. 1508. Organized under auspices of 
District Council No. 3; president, The 
Pringle; secretary, F. J. 


Rev. Arthur 
Cleal. 
Newport, Rhode Island. Club No. 1509. 





Special Representative: Herbert E. Dodge 
of Fall River; president, Norman Mac- 
Leod; secretary, Edwin O. Andrews. 

DeQueen, Arkansas. Club No. 1510. 
Special Representative: Irving L. Jones 
of Hope; president, Abe Collins; secre- 
tary, Posey Mitchell. 

Homestead, Pennsylvania. Club No. 
1511. Special Representative: Robert H. 
Wilson of Pittsburgh; president, Adam 
G. Wickerham; secretary, Ralph M. 
Miller. 

Ostend, Belgium. Club No. 1512. Or 
ganization work completed by Special 
Commissioner Fred W. Teele; president, 
Washington Serruys, 76 Avenue H. Ser- 
ruys; secretary, A. Van Graefschepe, 18 
Boulevard Rogier. 


Bromley, Kent, England. Club No 
1515. Organized under auspices of Dis 


trict Council No. 3; president, William G. 
Weller; secretary, Samuel J. Holloway. 

Sutton, England. Club No. 1514. Or- 
ganized under auspices of District Coun- 
cil No. 8; president, E. P. Woollecombe; 
secretary, W. B. Donald. 

Yoakum, Texas. Club No. 1515. Spe 
cial Representative: Vicbtor J. Grunde: 
of Cuero; president, Ed. A. Palmer; sec- 
retary, Carl C. Welhausen. 

Wellston, Ohio. Club No. 1516. Spe- 
cial Representative: Willard V. Swartz- 
baugh of Chillicothee; president, Wm. | 
Ogier; secretary. Harry B. Reese. 

Kingston-Upon-Thames, England. Clu!) 
No. 1517. Organized under auspices o! 
District Council No. 3; president, Rev 
A. R. F. Hyslop; secretary, W. W. Lunn 

Lebanon, Kentucky. Club No. 15138. 
Special Representative: Edward J. Bosle: 
of Louisville; president, James M. Huber; 
secretary, Joseph W. Kearns. 

Gillespie, Illinois, Club No. 1519. Spe 
cial Representative: A. C. Stanfield 0! 
Pana; president, S. P. Prestton; secretary, 
Hugh Ganey. 

Grundy Center, Iowa. Club No. 1520 
Special Representative: Luther A. Brewe1 
of Cedar Rapids; president, Chas. 1 
Rogers; secretary, David R. Earl. 

LaGrange, Georgia. Club No. 1521 
Special Representative: Hugh McCulloch 
of West Point; president, Chiltoan W 
Coleman; secretary, Hubert Quillian. 

Hazard, Kentucky. Club No. 1522 
Special Representative: William S. Broad 
dus of Richmond; president, John E 
Wilson; secretary, G. G. Starr. 

Quincy, Florida. Club No. 1523. Spe- 
cial Representative: Wallace D. Malone 
of Dothan; president, Wm. M. Corry: 
secretary, A. L. Wilson, Jr. 

Columbia, Mississippi: Club No. 1524. 
Special Representatives: Howard S. Wil- 
liams of Hattiesburg; president, H. L. 
White; secretary, L. D. Hall. 
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nusual Stories of Unusual 
Men 


(Continued from page 21.) 


it America means to emigrant boys 
e that, that young Korn accomplished 
¢ job. 
He baked bread for the mighty hosts 
ho swept to and fro across the battle- 
rounds of Grant and Lee. They told 
story of him afterwards at a Grand 
\rmy Encampment, at which, inciden- 
tally, he baked bread four days and four 
nights without letting up to make sure 
it was well enough supplied. The story 
was that when the soldiers of his divi- 
sion captured a detachment of the foe 
they would lead the prisoners up to his 
bakery and feed them a good ration of 
warm, fresh bread. They did it as in- 
surance against any lingering desire the 
prisoner soldiers might have to escape 
and start over again on corn pon’. So 
the love of the father for the baking of 
good bread was born in his sons. 


N Rotary, after “Billy” Korn had given 

his home club his best service as 
president, they had a “Father and Son’s 
Day.” “Billy” was represented by his 
veteran father, Henry, who still lives in 
Davenport and enjoys his sons’ careers. 

The aged patriarch was asked to speak 
about life as he has found it. “I have 
been a Rotarian in spirit,” he said, “since 
a long time before Paul Harris started 
the mother club in Chicago. I have al- 
ways tried to practice the Golden Rule.” 

William, eldest of the five sons, every 
one of whom was a charter member of 
his Rotary Club, was asked to tell the 
best thing his father had ever done for 
him. William’s testimony was that in 
his case it was to give him the “sweetest 
mother any boy ever had.” 

The father was then asked to tell the 
formula for raising successfully a family 
ot boys. 

“I reared them,” the patriarch said, 
“after the old saying: Der Apfel failt 
nicht weit vom Stamm. (The apple never 
falls far from the tree trunk.) I have 
always kept my apples near to me so they 
would not be mixed with bad ones and 
hecome contaminated. 

What could be more typical of Amer- 
ica as seen in the story of William Korn 
and his brothers and sisters than to say 
that each child of Henry Korn, head of 
the American branch of the house, was 
born with “a baker’s basket on his arm.” 
The Korn family got to be so well known 
in Davenport that when a new child was 
born into the family the neighbors would 
present the adoring parents with a new 
bread basket. 

“When the child is old enough,” they 
would say, “he will surely be sent out 
on a bread route to peddle bread with 
a basket.” 

The rest of that story is that from 
such a beginning William H. Korn today 


(Continued on page 54.) 
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Walter Camp's 


DAILY DOZEN 
At Our Risk FREE! 


N just TEN MINUTES A DAY you can keep perfectly 

fit for work or play! Walter Camp made it possible 
with his remarkable ‘“‘Daily Dozen.’’ Now the addition of 
lively phonograph music has made it easy as dancing. 
Joyful as following a parade. And far more beneficial 
than weight-lighting or strenuous gymnastics. Mr. Camp 
spent years developing these scientifically body-building 
exercises. They were adopted by the U. S. Army and 
Navy during the war. Now thousands of busy people 
everywhere use them to keep in the very pink of condi- 
tion. Without tiring you, they limber your trunk muscles, 
expand your lungs and speed up your circulation. 
Headaches and other minor ailments disappear. You 
work better because you feel better! 


5 Days’ Free Trial 


Hundreds of sets of Daily Dozen records have been 
sold simply on Mr. Camp’s recommendation. But now 
you have a chance to vrove what this remarkable system 
will do for you—on five days’ free trial. Send no 
money. Just the coupon. You get the entire regular 
outfit—5 full-size double-disc records containing all the 
music; a oklet with 60 photographs that illustrate 
the movements, and a handsome record album. Play the 
records—go through the easy exercises—see for your- 
self why so many people are delighted. Then decide 
whether you, too, need this aia to daily health. If you 
want to keep the Daily Dozen to Music, send $2.50 as 
first payment and $2 a month for 4 months. 
only $10.50. And you buy a guarantee of fitness! 
don’t want the records return them, and 
nothing. But don’t delay. Send the coupon at once 
This free trial offer will cause a heavy rum on the 
supply of reeords! Don’t act too late. Mail the coupon 
bow. 


Total cost 
If you 
you are out 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


Health Builders, Inc., Dept. 9711, 
Garden City, New York. 


Please send me for five days’ Free 
pense the complete Health Builder series containing 
Walter Camp’s entire Daily Dozen on five double-disc 
ten-inch records, the book of 60 actual photographs and 
the beautiful record album. If for any reason I am not 
satisfied with the system, I may return it to you and 
will owe you nothing. But if I decide to keep it, I will 
send you $2.50 in five days (as the first payment) and 
agree to pay $2 a month for four months, until the total 
of $10.50 is paid. 


Trial at your ex- 


Name 


(P lease write plainly) 
Address . es oreee 
If you prefer to take advantage 
only $10. (Orders from 
in full with order.) 


of our cash price, 
send outside U. S. are 


payable 
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Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from page 31.) 


“Lady” Pitchers 
Had Too Many Curves 


Creston, Ilowa.— ‘What's the parade 
for ?”—“Is the whole town leaving ?”— 
“Gee, what a lot of cars!” Such were the 
comments when Creston Rotarians and 
their families motored out to the home 
of Frank Ide. On their arrival they 
found the spacious lawn resembling the 
midway of a big fair, save that “prizes 
were given for” instead of “prices 
charged to.” 

Croquet, ball in the bucket, ringing the 
canes, fat men’s race, fat women’s race, 
and other events all received their share 
of attention and excitement. But the 
great event was a ball game between the 
men and the women, won by the latter 
with a score of 11-7. As an alibi, Cres- 
ton Rotarians say that the ladies’ battery 
“Powerful Katrinka and Miss I. Swatt- 
‘emall,” both muchly made-up, were not 
identified as camouflaged Rotarians until 
it was too late to protest. 


Light Opera 
With the Luncheon 


TopeKA, Kans.—Light opera was the 
main entertainment feature at a recent 
luncheon of the Topeka club. Five local 
singers, including two Rotarians, and a 
Rotary Ann sang selections from 
“Martha,” while Mrs. Frank Squires pre- 
sented a synopsis of the opera which 
served as a setting for the singing. 
There were many Methodist ministers at 
this meeting—Rotarians who were at- 
tending the Methodist conference at To- 
peka—as well as many wives of Topeka 
Rotarians who had been advised of the 
treat in store. 


Fishermen Hold Meeting 
in Log Cabin 

FRANKLIN, Ou10.—A party of ten men 
from Franklin were fishing in Big Bear 
Lake, Ontario. They were living in a 
cabin in the virgin forest 800 miles from 
home. Nine of the party are Rotarians 
and on their regular club luncheon day 
they held a Rotary meeting and sang 
‘God Save the King” to the great delight 
of the native guides. 


“The Echoes Are 
Ringing Yet—” 

LyncuBurG, Va.—A recent request of 
a co-ed’s father recalls one of the most 
interesting meetings ever held by the local 
Rotary club and also offers a suggestion 
for all clubs in college towns. The father 
wanted the Rotdrians to look out for his 
daughter who is attending one of the 
three local colleges and his letter men- 
tioned the special Rotary meeting of 
March 21st. 

At that time the local club entertained 
102 daughters and sisters of Rotarians, 
all students of Randolph-Macon, Sweet- 


briar, and Lynchburg colleges. The col- 
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GEO. LAUTERER Co. | 
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“A City is Known by Its Hote!s’’ 


HOTEL BOND 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Accommodating 1000 Guests 
Harry S. Bond 
Rotary Luncheons Mondays, at 12:15 
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indsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
JOHN DAVIDSON, J Manager | 




















Hotel Lincoln 


Lincoln Square Indianapolis 


Headquarters Rotary Round Table 


WM. R. SECKER 
General Manager 











Sait Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 12:15. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 











Madeira Hand Embroidered Handkerchiefs 


The ladies Christmas gift deluxe. Fine liner 
ll-inch full size. Beautiful designs import: 
direct from Madeira. One dozen assorted pat 
terns only $8.75. Sent to Rotarians on 4 day 
approval HARRY G. SELTZER, Importe 
123 N. 6th Street, Reading, Pa. 
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i the three institutions were used in 
‘ecorative scheme, and large balloons 
milar hues served as the background 
masses of flowers. Evening gowns 

‘ed much to the color scheme—and the 

“ht young faces gave the finishing 

h. Twenty-two States and seventy- 

ee clubs were represented at the meet- 

The girls took part in the program 

i contributed many good musical num- 

rs and amusing skits. The chairman 

ered suggestions in the art of convers- 

» with college girls, bidding them avoid 
ich topics as movies and chewing gum 
id discuss “pragmatism and the syco- 
hancy of the intelligentsia” or else keep 
tiet and let the girls do the talking! 

\n uproar arose when one Rotarian 
roposed that “the prettiest girl present 
e given a box of candy” every member 
‘aiming the box for his own partner. 
So there was an impartial presentation 
to every girl before the Rotarians es- 
corted their guests back to the college 
halls. 





Finding Relief for Crippled 
Children 


(Continued from page 20.) 


aborers, who had widely divergent ideas 
is to the quantity of paint that was 
required to cover a given territory. A 
leading bookseller, a prominent clothier, 
the superintendent of city schools and an 
editor were all getting very much in 
each other’s way, for the finer touches 
of the painting art are troublesome. It 
was a great sight! And a greater act 
of service! And somehow or other it 
was ail done when night came down. 

Inside the broad one-story building 
blue-checked window curtains and bed 
spreads were being put in place. The 
Rotary wheel, with its motto, was hung 
above the fireplace, the dedication read- 
ing: “For the benefit of the handicapped 
children of Ontario County.” Six single 
beds were being placed on-the sleeping 
porches; a child’s wheeled chair, the gift 
of Chester, was being unpacked, and 
cheerful blue-painted chairs and _ tables 
put in the living-room. 

This happened in 1922. And this is 
the story of what it has meant, in part, 
to the community. There have been 
cases of crooked backs and shortened legs 
cured. Some have come to live in the 
preventorium who never before walked, 
and who, two years after, are climbing 
trees like normal children—are, indeed, 
normal children. There were. both be- 
fore and after the new building was 
opened, little skeletons who gained rosy 
cheeks and smiles. 

There was Eva, 
only that is not her real name. She was 
perhaps four or five years old. No one 
knew exactly. Her people didn’t know. 
That’s the sort of people they were. Eva 
looked a good deal like her own great 
grandmother must have looked. Most of 
her teeth were gone. She had the sharp 


for example. 
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How much would you be willing to pay for one good idea that would in- 


crease your profits one thousand dollars? 


Then do this—return the coupon 


below and we will send you. without cost, several business-building ideas that 
have been successfully used by others and that you can easily and profitably 


adapt to your own business, 


100 Percent Gain 
For Retailer 


We will send you actual copies of 
folders, bulletins and letters. that 
doubled one retailer’s business in four 


months—increased another’s business 
48 percent in 47 days—and built up 
another’s Cash Sales 86 percent in the 
dullest season of the year. 


$25,000 Sales Increase 
For Manufacturer 


We will send you samples of circulars, forms, 
letters and sales bulletins that increased a 
manufacturer’s sales $25,000 in a year—that 
have put sales organizations on their toes— 
reduced overhead and speeded up production. 


Builds Up Bank Business 


We will send you copies of cleverly illustrated 
folders, whole-hearted letters and ruled forms 
that will gain many new depositors for banks 
— build up deposits — and open up Savings 
Accounts. 

We will send you ideas, already worked out, 


that netted one user $300 profit from one day’s 
work, saved another $1,000, and have been 





*4.850 


Complete 


responsible for phenomenal gains in business 
everywhere. We wil tell you how these firms 
got out such money-making, money-saving 
printed matter at a trifling cost. We will tell 
you how you can apply these ideas to your 
business and get them out right in your store 
or office with a 


Without cuts or type, without fuss, muss or 
delay, without an experienced operator—thou- 
sands of circulars, folders, bulletins, ruled 
forms and form letters can be printed at a 
surprisingly low cost with this machine. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


We will send you a complete Rotospeed Out- 
fit for 10 days’ FREE trial—and the Big Idea 
Book. Then we want you to test the machine 
and ideas—send out some circulars, folders 
and letters and check the returns. If you 
aren't satisfied with the results you can return 
the machine without feeling the slightest ob- 
ligation. If you want to keep the outfit, you 
can do so by paving the small total cost — 
$48.50—or by taking advantage of our easy 
payment plan. 


NOW let us send you several ideas that may 
increase your business thousands of dollars. 
At the same time we will tell you more 
about the Rotospeed, our FREE trial offer 
and easy payment plan. Return the cou- 
pon now. 


THE ROTOSPEED CO. 
DEPT. AD-4 DAYTON, OHIO 


Mail This NOW 





' ' 
1 The Rotospeed Co., ! 
‘ Dept. AD-4, Dayton, Ohio. ‘ 
‘ Gentlemen—Send me samples of ideas that apply ' 
1 to my business and ccmplete information relative 1 
to the Rotospeed and your FREE trial offer. This 1 
t does not obligate me in any way. t 
' [ Check here if you are interested in our easy 
payment plan ' 
f . i 
' Name 1 
’ Address ! 
4 Kind of Business , 
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The Christmas Gift for All 


Just imagine having a knife with a real razor edge—sharper 
than any pocket knife made—and a blade that can be renewed 
ten seconds. No screws or fasteners—just snaps into place. 


THE GREENDUCK 
Perfected Razor Knife 


It will do anything that 
and it’s always sharp-~— 


uses your cast-off safety razor blades. 

any pocket knife can be expected to do, 
an efficient, serviceable knife for everyone. 
You’ll be proud to wear this handsome knife on the other end of 


your watch chain. It’s made of solid jeweler’s grade, mirror 
polished nickel silver with a neat design etched on the handle, 
and a handsome Rotary emblem finished in beautiful fired enamel 
colors—brilliant and lasting. It has that rich finish of a piece of 
real platinum. You’ll like the size, too—only % inch thick—so 
thin you hardly feel it in your pocket. 

° 

For the Ladies, Too 

Every woman will want one for her sewing basket. Perfect for 





ripping and there is no danger of cutting the fingers as 


with an unprotected blade. 


seams, 


| 
Old razor blades 
make new knife y | 
OP A Handy Manicure Set | 
a ditty. The fle on the blade holder is really quite efficient and with the | 
nail cleaner in the end fills a long felt want that the busy man 
will appreciate. | 
° 
Perfect Cigar Cutter 
See the illustration. Clips your cigars smoothly and evenly—does 
not tear the wrapper. t 
You can purchase this knife either with or without emblem. | 
Price with emblem, Price without emblem, 
COGN. coccccscsccccecs $1.50 OBER. coccccccccescccses $1.00 | 
A perfect cigar Buy them in quantities for gifts for your Rotarian Pals. Special 
cutter. quantity prices upon application. | 
USE THE COUPON TODAY 
The Greenduck Company, 
Van Buren and Hoyne Ave., Chicago. 
I enclose $ . for Greenduck Perfected Razor Knives a ~ emblem. 


Name 











loyalty? 
Such a man is available. 





A Square Peg for a Square Hole 


Mr. Rotarian! Do you need a capable executive and aggressive organizer, 

one who understands business from the purchasing department, through | 
production to the building or directing of an efficient sales organization—a HW | 
man who can assume responsibility and a man who knows the value of | 


Perhaps if you cannot use him you may know of 
someone who is in search of a successful man who 


communicate with Executive, c/o THE ROTARIAN, 221 E. 20thSt., Chicago. 








ets things done. If so, 
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chin and sunken jaw of an old witch. 4 
bulging, blue-veined forehead, thin }; 
dull eyes, stooped shoulders. She rarely 
spoke. She never smiled. She just sat 
The most un-childlike, pitiful spec: 
on earth. It was.a long time befor: 
look of fear vanished; longer yet before 
she learned to laugh. Nothing ever re- 
stored the teeth, though kind mother 
nature may, by now, have repaired the 
lack. But before she went away 
and not to her own dreadful home 
the little girl’s eyes were shining 
with happiness and her cheeks bursting 
with plumpness and color. And while 
she may never be very bright, she learned 
to march and sing and play with the 
others, and became an altogether dif- 
ferent human being. 

One such made-over human being is 
worth all the work has cost, even viewed 
from the cold standpoint of the tax 
payer; for a probable public charge has 
become a probable producer, and a de- 
fective has been restored to normal 
health. Take them young, and nature’s 
a miracle worker! 

The new building has been in operation 
nearly a year. Through it have already 
passed several children restored to 
strength and vigor. As one goes, an- 
other is ready to take the vacant place. 
From Frieda, the littlest, who is three, 
to Jennie and Charles, the oldest girl and 
boy, they are as well-mannered, happy 
and sweet a lot of children as one could 
wish to see. 


HE preventorium is supplied with 

food from the main hospital kitchen 
It is carried over by the older boys who 
are paid for their work. They also carry 
the laundry back and forth, and do the 
mopping. The girls who are able also 
help with light household duties. Thus 
the children have their part in real home- 
making as well as education and physical 
care. 

Every birthday is celebrated by a party 
The hospital furnishes a cake and the 
boys freeze the ice cream, and there are 
games and appropriate songs. 

Each child drinks one quart of milk 
daily in addition to three substantial 
meals. The milk bills mount high, and 
appetites grow huge. But it pays— 
better than in dollars and cents! 

Of course they quarrel, just like well 
children. And of course it isn’t all 
bright. Some are beyond the possibility 
of physical help and some are mentall) 
defective. But in the main, it can be sai 
that all children have received some sort 
of help and the number of cures is truly 
remarkable. They are, also, the most 
helpful and sweet-spirited children I have 
ever seen. And if any must go out from 


the pre-tubercular list to the actively 
tubercular, at least while they have lived 
in the preventorium, they have lived in 
an atmosphere of gentleness and love and 
kindness that has helped in other ways, 
for most 


of them come from the un- 
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-tunate sort of home where gentleness 
d love are as lacking as good care. 
lennie’s is a typical case. She was 
.rried to the hospital for she wasn’t able 
walk. She was in bed a year and a 
alf in the main building. She was then 
.o ill to be with the other children. The 
iea was, “make her comfortable while 
he lives.” There was hip trouble. A 
shortened leg. Other defects. There 
was care first and then an operation. 
Now, at fourteen, she has been in the 
preventorium with the rest of the boys 
ind girls a year. And she has just becn 
discharged—cured. Only a slight limp 
remains. And her three years in hospital 
have done more than merely cure hip 
disease. Jennie is a new girl, with a 
new spirit. Before she left for the 
humble home she came from, she said, 
“T’ve had so much done for me, I’m go- 
ing to try to do what the song says and 
‘pass it on.” 


HARLES, also, whe at the close of 
this year’s school was awarded the 
prize offered to the child who had, 
throughout the year, shown the finest 
spirit of helpfulness, is, after a long 
term of invalidism not only going home 
well, but, in spirit, an embryo Rotarian! 
There have been many others. Hubert, 
the sweet singer, who still limps. The 
interesting but unintelligible Italian 
twins. Johnnie so patient on his frame. 
Many,many. . . too many to speak 
of. Most of them able, after a time, to 
run about and do the. normal childish 
things. The boys wearing only the 
trunks of bathing suits in summer and a 
splendid coat of tan. The girls bare 
armed and footed, also brown and plump. 
Even June . . . little  fair-haired 
June, on her frame is lying out 
under the apple tree getting tanned like 
any boy, and some day the thin white 
useless legs will be walking. When June 
came, a year ago, she cried if anyone 
touched the bed. One leg was short, 
almost shrivelled, and she had no use of 
the other. The other day, if one can be- 
lieve it, she went on a picnic with the 
rest, and lay by the lake shore, on a 
blanket, and dabbled delightedly in the 
water, whither some good foster-father 
Rotarians had conveyed the children. 

June has proved the value and worth 
of it all, even if Chester and Jennie and 
the little greatgrandmother hadn't! 

Certain it is that had these Rotarians 
only this single service to community and 
humanity to their credit, they would have 
proved members in good standing of that 
great organization that places service be- 
fore self. 

To the children, they are a sort of 
super-men, and whenever one visits the 
preventorium, the boys and girls rise, un- 
coached, and begin singing their “alma 
mater” song, “Rotary, dear Rotary.” 
It would convert any pessimist to hear 
them sing it. 
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And This Is What 
They Did! 


stands 17 inches 
high, with shade 11% 
inches in diameter. 
Base and cap cast in 
solid Medallium and 
shaft of seam- 
less brass, finished 
in antique gold bronze 
with adjustable parch- 
ment shade in tones 
of rich brown and 
gold over ivory; 
inside of shade old 
rose to give mel- 


Aurora 


low light. Equip- 
ped with push- 
button _ socket, 


2 - piece plug, 
six feet of cord. 


EARIED with the everlasting 
procession of ‘“‘popular_ sell- 
ers,” as the lamp salesmen 
call them—lamps designed in the 
drafting departments of large factories 
with no other idea than to make enough 
different styles to ‘‘fill out a line’’—nearly 
always poorly proportioned, and often with 
colors so predominating that all the other 
furnishings of a room are thrown out of 
harmony by them—out of patience with 
all this, the Decorative Arts League per- 
suaded a group of three talented artists 
to lay aside their other work for a time 
and try what could be done in designing 
a lamp that would be useful and at the 
same time a work of real art. 


One was a famous architect, John Muller, 
versted in the practical requirements and 
limitations of interior decorating; one a 
painter and genius in color effects, Andrew 
Popoff; and one, Olga Popoff-Muller, a 
brilliant sculptress of international repu- 
tation. 


They started out one Saturday to make a 
day’s light work of it, but 
ended by spending more than 
two full weeks before they had 
what they wanted. For the 
task proved not so easy, and 
the more perplexing it became, 
the more these three put their 
hearts into it, 

It was no trick at all to make a design 
that was beautiful—but the first beautiful 
designs did not work out as practicable, 
useful lamps. 


Aurora 








































A masterpiece of Greek 
simplicity and _bal- 
ance. Not a thing 
could be added or 
taken away without 
marring the gen- 
eral effect. Not the 
sixty-fourth of an 
inch difference 
could be made 
in the dimen- 
sion of any 
moulding 
without 
hurt. 


When a design both beautiful and 
practicable was created it was found 
to fit in harmoniously with only a cer- 
tain style of room furnishings—and one 
of the League's aims was to have a 
lamp that would harmonize with all styles 


So drawing after drawing and model after 
model of each different part was made, 
studied, criticised and done over again 
One style of ornamentation after another 
was tried, modified and abandoned. Com 
plete lamps, equipped even to cord and 
electric bulb, were made after the different 
variations in design, and set lighted in 
typical home surroundings, to be studied 
At last one day a model embodying the 
latest variations was completed and lighted 
There was no studying, no pause—each of 
the three knew instantly that at last their 
ambition had borne fruit Its perfectness 
could be felt. 


contour, every 
harmonized in 


Every dimension, every 
line, every value, at last 
one perfect whole. The slender shaft, 
after having been changed a 
score of times, sometimes less 
than the sixty-fourth of an 
inch, now at last seemed to 
have grown out of the base 
— instead of having been put 

there, and the shade to have 
$3.95 opened out of the shaft some 
dewy summer morning, like a bit of luxu 
riant foliage on a siender stalk 





And that is Aurora 


Why Only $3.95 


In the exclusive shops along Fifth Avenue in New York, 
or Michigan Boulevard in Chicago, lamps nearly as 
artistic as Aurora may often be found—but priced at $10, 
$15, $20, according to the policy of the shop or whim 
of the artist-designer. In ordinary stores lamps may 
be found as low in price as Aurora—but their designs 
will be seen to have been “‘turned out’’ at wholesale 
instead of having been individually created by an artist 


The League Idea 


The Decorative Arts League is able to offer its mem 
bers, and a few times a year to new friends through 
public advertising, the finest of art at the lowest of 
prices because of its simpler, less extravagant methods, 


With a corresponding membership embracing a few dis- 
criminating lovers of beautiful things in each commu- 
nity it can learn quickly how many of a given article 
will certainly be taken. Compensation for the artists 
who create the designs and the craftsmen who execute 
them, and the League’s cost of handling is then di 


Decorative Arts League, 


vided among that number of sales to determine the 
original selling price to members. Sometimes this price 
proves, in actual practice, to have been too low, and 
then the offer is withdrawn But if satisfactory, it is 
extended for a time to outsiders, to bring more dis 
cerning buyers into acquaintanceship with the League 
and its methods. 


Strictly on Approval 


But always the League’s offerings are strictly subject 
to the buyer's satisfactior Any article ordered, if not 
perfectly in accord with the buyer’s individual taste 
when received, may be returned and all money will be 
refunded. 

So it is with Aurora. You pay the postman upon its 
receipt $3.95 plus the postage, but the full amount 
will be refunded if in five days you are not satisfied 
Sign and mail the coupon and let this be a demonstra- 
tion of all that the League and its methods may be 
made to mean to you Perhaps you may never get 
another opportunity to accept this offer, so act now 


Gallery at 505 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


You may enter my name as a ‘Corresponding Member’’ of the Decorative Arts League, it being distinctly 
understood that such membership is to cost me nothing, either now or later, and it is to entail no obligatior 
of any kind. It simply registers me as one interested in hearing of really artistic new things for home deco 
ration and use. : : So ta 
You may send me, at the members special price. an Aurora Lamp, and I will pay postman $3.95 plus post 
age, when delivered. If not satisfactory IT can return Jamp within five days of receipt and you are to refund 
my money in full 
Signed 
Address 
City it 

R2 
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Rotarians 


and 


Rotary-Anns! 


Have You Checked 
Over Your Family 
Jewelry Lately? 


You May Need 


a lapel button. Let us 
recommend our DIA- 
MOND BUTTON, 
No. 202. 
DiaMonD Burton 
14 Kt. green $10.25 
18 Kt. white 13.25 
Platinum... 24.25 





—or cuff 
links, such as 
our No.1170; 
a fine speci- 
men of jew- 
eler’s work. 


Solid Gold, $15 





—perhaps a charm. 
There is much to rec- 
ommend our No. 88 


Charm Base and 
Emblem in Green 
Gold $10.50 
Emblem in 18 kt. 
Belais White 
a $13.50 


—or Rings, Scarf Pins, 
ete., all distinctive pat 
terns at a pleasing range 
of prices. 





authorized mak 

88 ers of Official Internae 
tional Rotary Emblems 
(making jewelry for more 
than a quarter of a cen 
tury)—we know Rotari 
ans’ requirements 


We are 


Order Through Your Local Rotary 
Jeweler or Send Direct to Us 





Let Us Send Gur Rotary Jewelry Booklet 


The Miller Jewelry Co. 


Greenwood Bldg. _ Cincinnati, Ohio 








ENTERTAINMENT '< Herb McConnell 

tak oO t bles off 
COMMITTEE ace ge el ' Let 
ATTENTION 


him arrange your 
coming party for you. 
rHE COTILLON with favors, given during every 
dance, comic stunts worked out among the danc- 
ers, under personal supervision; will assure you 
of a most wonderful party. 
Our line of fancy paper hats, favors, and figures, 
will add materially to the success of your Ball, 
Banquet or Show. No matter where you are, we 
can personally conduct your party, thus relieving 
you of your troubles. 


Send for our catalog 


McConnell Cotillon Works 


183 N. Wabash, Chicago 
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Trimming the Midnight Lamps 


(Continued from page 12.) 


subject at the Rotary Convention recently 
held at Saint Louis, said: “This means 
more than simply collecting a loan fund. 
It is the establishment of an educational 
institution without the burden of build- 
ings, grounds, and equipment, and the 
age-old task of trying to make tongue and 
buckle meet. All schools everywhere are 
open to us, and our roster of students is 
only limited by our available funds. In 
this way, we can send our boys to the 
schools offering the best opportunities to 
each particular boy, making it an individ- 
ual matter with each one. 

“Some of our boys have won honors 
in scholarship and athletics which re- 
flected credit on the Rotary Club for its 
part in supporting them. This strength- 
ens and refines these boys and makes 
them better citizens. The ambition of 
the Dallas Rotary Club is that every 
Dallas high-school graduate shall have 
the opportunity to secure a college edu- 
cation.” 


OME twenty Texas clubs are now en- 

gaged in this form of service, and 
one of the most successful is San An- 
tonio Rotary. Speaking before the club 
when this fund was started in March, 
1921, Rotarian Rogers quoted a statement 
of the late Secretary Franklin Lane to 
the effect that the annual economic loss 
in America due to illiteracy was $825,- 
000,000, and supplemented this by a state- 
ment of the Director of Bureau of Mines 
that the removal of illiteracy among the 
miners would result in an annual saving 
of 1,000 lives and the prevention of 150,- 
000 injuries. In fifteen minutes after his 
appeal, the club had raised more than 
$8,500 for a student loan fund, and is now 
assisting forty-six boys and ten girls. The 
San Antonio plan is very similar to that 
followed by Dallas, but has a somewhat 
wider application since loans can be made 
to girls as well as boys. The club finds 
that it costs slightly more to help girls, 
since they have not so many opportuni- 
ties for securing work. Life insurance 
is required of all applicants, and the club 
pays the premium if the student cannot 
do so. The policy is later turned over 
to the student if he wishés to keep up 
the insurance. Applicants are allowed to 
choose their own school, provided it 
comes up to the standard set by the com- 
mittee, and must report their scholastic 
standing every term. The loan draws 
four per cent interest if paid within two 
years after graduation, but thereafter the 
interest is increased to eight per cent 
so that the fund will be available for 
other students as soon as possible. It is 
| interesting to note the wide range of 
studies pursued by these protégés of San 
Antonio Rotary. The following lists 
show the number of students taking vari- 


ous courses and the institutions 


they attend: 


CoLLece Courses: 
Academic 
MN ce eG > clinic ed hotest woh ae 
Agricultural 
Architectural 
Business Administration 
Engineering 
Journalist 

Law 
Literary 
Medical 
Stammering 
Teachers 


COLLEGES: 
State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 

lege 
Baylor University 
Bogue Institute 
te ee eS ee 
Chicago National Kindergarten and Ele- 

mentary College 
Rice Institute 
Southern Methodist Universiiy......... 
Southwestern State Normal........... 
Southwestern University 
Texas Christian University 
University of Texas 


Incidentally, this wide distribution of 
students helps to bring about a wider 
knowledge of and appreciation for, Ro- 
tary. Witness what one San Antonio 
Rotarian writes: “The boys and girls 
helped, become the best friends Rotary 
ever had; and this is particularly true of 
boys. Wherever they go and whateve: 
they do, they praise Rotary, thus bring 
ing about a better relationship between 
business and professional men and men 
who have not been so fortunate in life. 
It is one of those things that will break 
down barriers and leave people on a com- 
mon plane, the only test being real man 
hood and real womanhood.” 


UT Texas is not alone in this work, 

for clubs in all sections of the United 
States have participated. Three years 
ago the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Rotary 
Club, through its Boys’ Committee, made 
a thorough study of school conditions 
and found that a great number of boys 
were obliged to start working for their 
living when they had reached the sixt! 
or eighth grade. The committee aske: 
the members to subscribe $10,000 to he'; 
these boys finish grade school or hig! 
school. More than that amount was s 
cured and the club has assisted some 
forty boys and is now beginning to © 
ceive repayments on the loans. A que 
tionnaire, similar to that used by some « 
the Texas clubs, must be filled out | 
the applicant. The Milwaukee club docs 
not attempt to help students through co 
lege as it is felt that with a high-scho: 
education the student can do much f: 
himself. 

A Rotary club in Florida has esta! 
lished a fund of $700 a year, which ha 
proved just enough to help one colleg 
student. The club has not imposed an 
other than a moral obligation feelin 
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the student’s sense of duty would 
sufficient guarantee. 

» this connection, I might refer to 
| xperience of a college student which 
. after all not be such an uncommon 

sening as it might seem at first 
| ice. This student needed money for 

last year at college. He went to one 

‘he banks in the college town and told 

story, and he frankly admits .that he 

very little expectation of securing a 

since he could offer no other se- 

‘rity than a personal note for it. But 

bank official promptly handed him 

00 and told him to sign a note for it. 

\hen the student expressed his surprise 

this faith in him, he was told that the 

hank had been making similar loans for 

veral years feeling that the student’s 

nse of moral obligation was ample se- 

urity. He stated further that the bank 

ul never lost a penny. That is a tes- 

timonial that any college might well be 

proud of, although it is not unique by 
iny means. 

For practically every college town has 

few citizens who are known to succeed- 
ne generations of students because of 
ervices to those struggling for an edu- 
cation. These men and women are among 
the first people the freshman learns to 
recognize—and are also among the first 
the graduate inquires after, when “home- 
coming” brings him back for a brief visit 
to his alma mater. 

These students’ friends come from 
many walks of life and find many ways 
of expressing their faith in youth. Some 
of them have little jobs around the house 
or store, work which the proprietor could 
possibly do himself with a little extra 
effort or some man might readily be 
hired to do for him. But realizing that 
such tasks mean more to the working 
student than to floating labor, the pro- 
prietor takes the trouble to reserve them 
for the student—even if he has to “break 
in” a new student each college year. Other 
friends of the students help them indi- 
rectly by helping the college. They es- 
tablish libraries, contribute specimens to 
the museum, or give pictures for the 
halls. Perhaps the professional man 
will have a standing agreement with the 
college coach, so that any needy student 
requiring professional service or advice 
will get it at cost or, in some cases, free 
of charge. 


T is remarkable what strong ties of 

friendships are established in such 
ways. Some years ago an old man in- 
vested $5,000 in a student loan fund. All 
through the years the fund has been 
working and growing, and every com- 
mencement one or more of the men it 
has helped goes out into the world better 
equipped to serve his state and nation. 
Now, in his lonely retirement, the donor 
finds much pleasure in reading the letters 
from the long list of business and pro- 
fessional men who have been helped by 
his fund. The money he invested is bear- 
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The 
CHAMPIONS 


1938 





OUR son or daughter may fifteen years 

hence be champion. But before that hap- 
pens, their youthful muscles must be coordinated 
“golfwise”; their brains must be taught to di 
rect their brawn. 


Get them the proper set of clubs — made by 
Burke. Designed after special study, shafted 
in finest hickory and turned with expert skill, 
they form a wise, practical gift indeed. 

Limited production makes early Christmas buy- 
ing necessary. Write direct if you cannot get 
Burke sets at your dealers. 


NEWARK, OHIO 


BURKE GOLF COMPANY 









THE BURKE JUVENILES 
AND JUNIORS—driver, mid- 
iron and putter in Scotch plaid, 
leather trimmed, caddy bags. 
for the eight-year-old and up. 








THE BURKE MIDGETS— 
For the littlest ones—three to 
five years. Three clubs and 
Scotch plaid caddy bag. 


op ; 
oh. Bers 


GRAND “wry 
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Elliott Address Cards 


come in 8 different colors 


HE ELLIOTT 
Addressing Sys- 
tem is the only one 
| giving the complete 
index value of col- 
| ored cards. The 
r 3 edges, as well as faces 
and backs, of Elliott 
Address Cards are 
colored. 
It is unnecessary to leaf 
over and look at the 
FRONT of each card to 
distinguish its color-clas- 
sification in file. 


This Advertisement is 
No. 4 of a series ex- 
plaining ELLIOTT 
SUPERIORITY from 
these 17 viewpoints:— 

. Visibility 

2. Typewriter Stencilling 
3. Index Cards 

4. Colored Edge Index 
5. Noise 

6. ‘‘Makeready’’ 
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. Index Tabs 
. Weight 
9. Bulk 
10. Speed 
11. Safety 
12. Simplicity 
Automatic Envelope Feed 13. Cleanliness 
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16. Labor Saving 
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ing interest in many ways, and in helping 
these young men he has incidentally kept 
himself young. He feels a thrill of pride 
over their accomplishments and they are 
| encouraged by his interest. If he were 
to meet with some great misfortune he 
would find, as did Walt Whitman, that 
those we help in our prime are the se- 
curity of our old age. 

In the cases of high-school or grade- 
school students, those making the loan 
are absolutely dependent on this sense of 
personal honor for their reimbursement, 
since most states do not legalize con- 
tracts with minors. However, the risk 
is practically nil, for the feeling of moral 
responsibility proves just as binding as 
would legal obligation. 

About $7,000 is used as the nucleus of 
a student loan fund by the Rotary Club 
of Atlanta, Georgia. Preference is given 
to college seniors, but occasionally loans 
have been extended to under-classmen or 
even to high-school students. Arrange- 
ments have been made whereby a college 
official in each of the three local col- 
leges acts as a representative of the club’s 
loan-fund trustees. These representa- 
tives are thoroughly acquainted with the 
purpose of the fund, and are in a posi- 
tion to recommend especially deserving 
students to the trustees, and in practically 
all cases these recommendations have 
been favorably received. The fund has 
been in operation for about a year and 
thirty-five students have received help. 
Three of these students have already 
started paying off their loans. Each stu- 
dent is required to take out a five-year 
term insurance policy for $1,000 as a 
protection against the payment of his 
loan. When the payment is made the 
trustees will execute a change of benefi- 
ciary to any person designated by the 
student. If the student already has in- 
surance he is required to assign to the 
foundation an amount sufficient to cover 
his loan. There is a plan now under 
consideration whereby students who have 
met their obligations shall have an op- 
portunity of contributing small amounts 
to the fund, or shall be given an opportu- 
nity of carrying $500 insurance with the 
foundation as the beneficiary. The 
thought is that a student who has once 
been helped should be very much inter- 
ested in helping others who are in need. 
The fund has been increased by con- 
tributions from non-Rotarians as well as 
from members, and one Rotarian has 
made a life-insurance policy payable to 
the trustees as a memorial to his son who 
fell in the World War. All loans to 
students begin to draw 6 per cent in- 
terest from the date of graduation. 


NOTHER Rotary club in Georgia— 
and incidentally one of the smallest 
clubs in all Rotary—has recently estab- 
lished a student loan fund—and now at 
least one ambitious boy is able to go to 
school. The fund was started with only 
$600, but it is planned to gradually in- 
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crease it to several thousand. For 4 |oay 
fund of this type gathers weight and im- 
petus as it goes—both from the ; 
ments of the students and from th, 
lic interest in them. 


An interesting experience with sty. 
dent loan funds is recorded by the Ro- 


pay- 
pub- 


tary Club of Waterloo, Iowa. This clyh 
had a fund for some years, but the total 
had never exceeded $1,200 and the clyb 


was confronted with the problem of pro- 
viding for more students than it had 
funds for. The only solution was a sub. 
stantial increase in the fund—for while 
the club expected each student to earp 
something for himself, it also expected 
to give him some help if possible. The 
Education Committee went through the 
roster and classified the members accord- 
ing to their estimated ability to contrib- 
ute, some were thought able to give $100, 
some $50, some $25, and some $10. Then 
luncheons were held, each group in turn 
meeting with its committee. At the 
luncheons the members were told what 
was needed to bring the loan fund up to 
a point where all students could receive 
help. It was impressed upon them that 
while they had been considered able to 
contribute a certain amount, there was 
no obligation involved —the committee 
had tried to figure out how the total 
could be raised. If they could contribute 
the estimated amount well and good—ii 
not let them do whatever they thought 
right. As a result of this plan the fund 
\ras increased to some $3,000—and nine 
students were able to go to college. This 
club lends money to students on the se- 
curity of personal notes which pay five 
per cent interest. 

A Missouri Rotary club has a “Rotary 
Revolving Fund” of $7,000, out of which 
amounts not exceeding $150 are loaned to 
boys. This fund has helped several to 
finish grade school and high school. 


HERE are now a rather formidable 

number of similar funds in Rotary- 
and there will probably be many more- 
but these examples will serve to illustrate 
in a general way the management of them 
However, there is one aspect of such 
loans which deserves special mention 
the fact that they help the student with- 
out destroying his self-respect. Anyone 
who has observed human nature and 
youthful psychology in particular—must 
be impressed with the importance of this 
To the working student who is bus) 
early and late there is a special pride in 
“standing on his own feet” as much as 
possible—and this sturdy independence | 
fostered by the feeling that he is engag 
ing in a business transaction, and is not 
having anything given to him. Adole 
cents are sometimes difficult to handl: 
for they have the sensitiveness of chil 
hood plus much of the driving power o! 
manhood or womanhood, and so there 
on one hand a big opportunity for thos 
administering loan funds to firmly e 
tablish the student’s faith in himself an 
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ymmunity—or on the other hand the 
er of utterly wrecking his faith by 

paternalism or suspicion. The 
bargains in life are founded on mu- 
respect, and the Indian conception of 


ng face” shows how deeply the in- | 


is ingrained. 
he favors often done carrying with 
m an aspect of charity have ,broken 
ny friendships; and the bargains con- 
mmated whereby each side retains his 
f-respect cement more closely old 
endships and make new ones. 


NE of the besetting sins of our age is 
mistaking things for principles. We 
re too prone to accept activity tor prog- 
ss, skyscrapers for civilization, and 
conomic wealth for civic welfare. If 
the aim of good government is leadership 
i the best, then surely anything which 
tends to that is desirable. Thus the 
student loan fund of a club or individual, 
the scholarship of a college, or even the 
room-and-board job of a fraternity, are 
all contributions to this end, since they 
help to provide an education for those 
who have the capactiy and the ambition. 
We cannot afford to let any young man 
or woman with these assets go unedu- 
cated—or even _half-educated—neither 
can we afford to let them battle so hard 
for an education that they will be physi- 
cally incapable of giving their best in 
business or professional life when help 
now would add to their capacity for fu- 
ture service. 

One of the most tragic of pictures de- 
picts Chatterton in his London attic slain 
by his own hand at eighteen With the 
precocity of genius he had published his 
first poems at twelve—and despite his 
scanty education he had learned enough 
of archaeology and heraldry to deceive 
many with those “antique documents” 
which he desperately resorted to, in the 
hope of securing a little money and lei- 
sure. He had received some compli- 
ments it is true, but nothing in the way 
of a more substantial support—and at 
last, starving, but still too proud to share 
a dinner he could not buy, he tore up 
every literary paper he had written and 
fed from a world that moved too slowly 
for his genius. 

This is, of course, the extreme case, 
but extremes may help us to visualize the 
average which lies between extremes. 
\Ve sometimes hear that “much suffer- 
ing is necessary for the production of 
the best work.” But eager-eyed youth, 
struggling to pass its obstacles, demands, 
“Why?” And the poet echoes, “Why?” 

“Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the world unless 
The builder also grows. 


“We are all blind until we see 
That in the human plan 
Nothing is worth the making 
If it does not make the man.” 
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Contains all the funda- 


mentals required of any cs dikes dake 
: 's Biscuit an rea ¥ 

good fruit cake—and some- G. Stasiey McKenzie, Manager, 

thing else. Rich, fragrant, Honolulu, T. H. (2-cent postage.) 


tropical fruits! Not tropical Please send an Hawaiian Fruit Cake, with my compliments, to 
fruits that have suffered the 
indignity of being picked too 
green, handled too much or EE a sds shis semaniisiniserbinbiadiaibascneskaneaieniaun 
otherwise discouraged, but 
the ripe, luscious morsels 
picked from trees almost at ED toad cedeudentessdudvarienveciianeacantselaiehane 
our bakery door. Would 
such a fruit cake make a 
good Christmas present? 














Each cake sealed in an attractive metal box. Net weight 5 Ibs. Will 
keep as long as the recipient wishes, which won't be very long. 
Anywhere in U. S. A. $6.50, Canada $7.50 postpaid. 


NOTE: Our Jean Babtiste Tampon says he can’t make more than a 
million of A sgl so order yours NOW. We'll see that it reaches your 


friends at just the right moment. 

























You can display pictures and other wall Belong in Preferred by 
decorations easily, and without injury tof | every those who 


NO HAMMER NEEDED] | wire MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 





wall paper or woodwork by using Home Know 
Moore Push-Pins oan Maine Nashua 

ane eg naar agg ed, ay eRe Manufacturing “© New Hampshire 
Charts mailed for 4c in stamps. Co. i ails Manes U. S. A. 





MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 
BUFFALO DETROIT 


1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 1000 Rooms _ 1000 Baths 


CLEVELAND ST.LOUIS 


1000 Baths 650 Baths 













650 Rooms 





1000 Rooms 





There is to be a Hotel Statler in Boston (1350 room, 1350 
baths); and another Statler-operated hotel in Detroit. Opening 
dates to be announced later. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 






Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 
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TYP-KLIP 


The Typist’s Time-Saver 
Saves Time, Patience, Money 
TYP-KLIP is a little utility the like 


of which nine of every ten Typists have 
many times consciously or subconsciously 
longed for. 


* 

Want 20 copies at 
J 
one typing? 
Then Use MultiKopy 
Light Weight 
No. 5 ©" Biack 
Specially made to give 20 or more clear, 
legible impressions at one time, according 
to weight of copy tissue used. These 
copies will last as long as the paper holds 
together. 


MultiKopy No. 25 meets more require- 
ments of general office use than any other. 


TYP-KLIPS save time, and what is It makes clear, clean and permanent 
more important, saves nerves and pa- copies. ae 5 
tience of the Typist. One sheet of MultiKopy No. 95, corre- 

. ; spondence weight, will copy over 100 let- 

TYP-KLIPS in general use in large ters. These copies are legible and permanent. 

offices greatly increases production in Ask your stationer for your kind of 


MultiKopy. If he cannot supply you, write 
our nearest warehouse. 


F. S. Webster Company 
Incorporated 
376 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


the typing department. 

TYP-KLIPS used as prescribed while 
increasing the production per machine 
makes a saving in Carbon Paper many 
times their cost. 


TYP-KLIPS 


used over and over 





are 
again—do not loose their grip with use. 
I am so sure TYP-KLIPS will please, 
and save your Typist time, that I will TRADE 
send a packet “on suspicion.” (To be 
paid for or returned.) I take all the 
chances. Order now! 


In packets of 25—$1.50 the packet. 
I I 


Chas. Ed. Potter 
95 King Street East, TORONTO, CANADA 


Carbon Papers 


A kind for every purpose 

















SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


Our Unusual Shirtings, French Silk Neckwear, Handkerchiefs, 
Hosiery. Lounge Robes, etc., are of only the Finest Quality. 
Rotarians when abroad find our Paris Shop very convenient. 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PARIS - 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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Washington—Alaska 
—Marion 
(Continued from page 15.) 


many, many times, seated at his 
eon, with governors and senators «)oyt 
look ahead through the window an rush 
out upon the platform to wave at som, 
old woman and a couple of children who 
had come across the fields to the track 
carrying little flags to wave at the train. 
The only time I saw him annoyed on 
the trip was on one of these occasions 
when a tactless guest jokingly remarked: 
“You'll get no votes from that crowd 
the old woman is too old and the children 
too young to vote next year.” The Pres- 
ident quickly replied, “I am not after 
votes next year. If that old lady and 
those children can walk a half mile 
through the hot sun to salute their Pres- 
ident, the president should be gentleman 
enough to acknowledge the courtesy ani 
return the salute.” 

Each day he gave himself more an‘ 
more to the task which had become a 
delight to him. And the people were 
wonderful! They brought their gifts of 
bloom and fruit and hearty cheers. No- 
where from coast to coast was the Pres- 
ident assailed by any discourteous or even 
partisan expression. And the papers, too, 
were fine in their kindly tributes to the 
personal character and attributes of the 
distinguished traveller. We went into 
the shop and factory districts, through 
the mining regions, and among the homes 
of the foreign workers and everywhere 


the same spirit was manifest. 
O* a trip such as this, it is only nat- 
ural that there should be many “hu- 
man interest” incidents. One such was thie 
meeting in the great Mormon tabernacle 
at Salt Lake City, where the assembl) 
was presided over by the head of the 
Mormon church and where the invoca 
tion was made by a Methodist bishop and 
the benediction pronounced by an Epis- 
copal bishop. Another was the Fourth 
of July celebration in Portland, when 
the officers and men of a British warship 
came ashore in their best uniforms and 
with their arms polished and glittering, 
marched in the parade and listened in 
polite silence to the reading of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. There was tiie 
wonderful meeting at Tacoma, where 
thirty-five thousand people stood in t\« 
rain and listened to the President s 
speech and then remained an hour and 
a half in the downpour until the Pre 
dential party had boarded its ship, whi 


inch- 


| then sailed past the stadium so close tha! 
' we could hear them singing, “God 





with you till we meet again.” 

I could write of our experiences 
Alaska, of the joy of the people thi! 
they had at last been given the recogn 
tion of an official visit by their farawa 
government and the hopes that sprai 
from that visit. 

I could write of the wonderful vis 
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ncouver and of the magnificent re- 
on under the Union Jack. History 
made here in more ways than one. 

‘hough the American Republic has 

, in existence for 150 years, Presi- 
Harding was the first of the long 
of Presidents to speak before an 

ence in Canada. It was not by any 
ner of means a formal state visit; 
er was it simply a friendly call or, 

President Harding expressed it in his 
sincere, cordial way: “A passing call 
pon my very good neighbor of the fas- 

nating Iroquois name, Kanada, to 

om, glorious in her youth and strength 
nd beauty, I stretch forth both my arms 

fraternal greeting, with gratefulness 

my heart for your splendid welcome, 
nd from my lips the whispered prayer 
f our famed Rip Van Winkle, ‘May you 
live long and prosper.’ ” 

Before a great assemblage of 40,000 
people at Stanley Park, Vancouver, the 
President did not discuss international 
politics but talked pleasantly of the amity 
which has existed between Canada, as 
a part of the British Empire, and the 
United States, both comprising the North 
\merican continent. He spoke to the 
point of our propinquity in that most ef- 
fective co-operation which comes only of 
the clasping of hands in true faith and 
good fellowship. He talked as one neigh- 
bor to another, neighbors with the most 
amicable relations existing between them. 

I could also tell of the great day at 
Seattle and the review of the mighty 
fleet of which we think too little and 
too lightly, and then of the long trip 
over the Shasta route to Frisco. How- 
ever, I know the Rotary rules, and I 
imagine they apply alike to Tue Ro- 
rARIAN and to the Rotary luncheon. 


WHE we were approaching Seward, 
in Alaska, I was standing on the 
bridge of the upper deck with the Presi- 
dent, Governor Scott Bone of Alaska and 
Secretary Herbert Hoover. Seward has a 
wonderful landlocked harbor shut in by 
tall mountains. It is very deep and would 
give shelter to all the vessels of the 
\merican Navy. The entrance to the 
harbor is through a winding passage be- 
tween two mountains rising almost sheer 
for several thousand feet, wooded at the 
base but rugged above and snow-capped. 
It was a wonderful sight. The Presi- 
dent turned to Governor Bone and said, 
“Why, Scott, this is beautiful, marvel- 
ously beautiful. Say, you have been talk- 
ing about naming a glacier or mountain 
for me. A glacier is cold and unhabita- 
ble; a mountain is grand and imposing 
and awe-inspiring. But this is sheer 
beauty! If you are going to name any- 
thing for me, why not this gateway ?” 
“Fine!” said Bone. “It’s done right 
now !” : 
And so, by proclamation issued with- 
in an hour, that entrance became the 
“Harding Gateway” to Resurrection Bay. 
Well, at San Francisco we found an- 
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other Harding Gateway to another Resur- 
rection Bay, and I am sure in my belief 
that that too was a passage of sheer 
beauty and tranquil peace. 


I do not want to dwell upon the days | 


at San Francisco—those days and nights 
of alternating fears and hopes; when all 
the world sat in spirit by the bedside of 
our stricken chief and shared the watches 
with his gallant, devoted wife. As you 
know, the end came when we all thought 
that the battle had been won. I can- 
not understand, I cannot be reconciled 
that he should thus be called. But he 
went as he had often told me he hoped 
he could go when his call came—peace- 
fully, painlessly, and without premoni- 
tion. 


ARREN HARDING was a power- 

ful man of middle age, of strong 
constitution and clean life, moderate in 
all things. It would seem that under or- 
dinary conditions he should have lived 
for many years. As to the cause of his 
death, we must accept the verdict of the 
physicians in attendance. 

But my lay opinion is that whatever 
the cause that stopped his heart and 
pulse, he died of exhaustion, due to his 
overwork of mind and body 

In the interest of truth as well as of 
history, I want to state here, from my 
personal knowledge, that at no time dur- 
ing his illness up to the very moment 
of his death, except when he was asleep. 
was he ever unconscious and not in full 
command of his faculties. While the 
attempt was made to keep his mind from 
official cares, there was not a day when 
he did not give direction to some public 
matter. 

I talked with him twice on the day of 
his death, the last time only two hours 
before he died. He was weak, but 
cheery, and said he felt that he was “out 


of the woods.” But he said several 
times, “I am so tired, so tired.” 
Tired! Why, he had travelled ten 


thousand miles by train and boat and 
auto, in the heat of summer. In four 
days before he left Washington he had 
written nine long speeches—and written 
them in longhand, with a lead pencil. 
In forty days he had made sixty-seven 
speeches. He had met hundreds of 
thousands of people, shaken hands and 
greeted tens of thousands; he had con- 
ferred with governors, senators, con- 
gressmen, committees, studied reports and 
surveyed conditions. Tired! Yes, tired 
unto death. 

Death came to him beautifully and 
found him happy. He had won, and 
knew he had won, the great heart of 
America. He had served God and coun- 
try, and his service was approved. It 
seems to me that his death was like 
that of Enoch, who, the Bible tells us 


“walked with God and he was not; God 
took him.” 

And then we brought him home: Ali 
along the way, in crowded cities, in towns 











Don’t Grumble 


—Get a New Hotel 
For Your Town! 


Grumbling never got a club any- 
where and grumbling at luncheons 
will not improve your town’s hotel 
facilities. 


Clubs in scores of cities, large and 
small, have secured new and mod- 
ern hotels for their respective cities 
employment of the 
community 


through the 
Hockenbury plan of 
hotel finance 


Where? Well, here’s a list: 


Syracuse, N. Y Port Jervis, N. Y 
Johnson City, Tenn Corry, Pa 

Las Vegas, N. Ypsilanti, Mich 
Santa Barbara, Calif Astoria, Ore 
Ocean City, 2 , Union, 8. C 
Fayetteville, N c Winfield, Kans 


Burlington, N. C Gardner, Mass 
New Britain, Conn Seattle, Wash 
Norfolk, Ne b Frederick, Mc 
Michigan City, Ind Salem, Mass 
Petaluma, Calif Effingham, I! 
Northampton, Mass Tacoma, Wash 
Alhambra, Calif Suffolk, Va 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. Bedford, Ind 
Niagara Falls, N. Y Urbana, Ill 
Bridgeton, N. J Beatrice, Nebr 


Minneapolis, Minn Cynthiana, Ky 


Shelbyville, Ky. Okmulgee, Okla 
Williamsport, Pa Superior, Wis 
Jamestown, N. Y Merry, , 


Ask the Rotarian 
these towns of the worth of our 
service. Ask them if there would 
have been a new hotel without the 
Hockenbury plan 


presidents in 


Or, if you prefer first-hand evi- 


dence of what other cities are do- 
ing, ask us to place your name on 
our list to receive each month a 
copy of THE HOTEL FINAN 


it’s free to Rotarians 


CTALIST ; 
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-Penn~Harris Trust Bldg 
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ORIGINAL 
MEXICAN DINNER PACKAGE 





G Foo hundred 
hungry Rotarians / 


testify to the goodnesss of the 
contents of this unique package 


There are two important things to do when 
you visit San Antonio—See the Alamo and 
eat a real Mexican Dinner. 

opportunity of 


You may never have the 


visiting the shrine of Texas liberty, but you 
can enjoy a genuine Mexican Dinner right 
in your home, just as did the San Antonio 
Rotary Club the week they saved the price 


of lunch and ate a Mexican Dinner at the 
Gebhardt white-tilled, sun-lit kitchens—a 
dinner of the same delicious products as are 
(3 contained in this unique Dinner Package. 


Gebhardt’s Original Mexican Dinner Pack- 


oN age contains one can each of Chili con Carne, 

. y genuine shuck-wrapped Tamales, _ Frejoles 

~*~ (Mexican Style Beans), 2 cans of Deviled 

v — Chili Meat and a bottle of Chili ‘Powder-- 

( > the basis of seasoning of all Gebhardt’s 
? ~ products. 

The whole is packed in a beautiful colored 













ithogra; ed souvenir box and contains 
menu showing just how to serve this delight- 
ful dinner or luncheon for five persons. 


Pin a dollar bill or your check to your letter- 
head and I will mail this Dinner Package to 
you postpaid and with it will include the 
most unique cook book ever_ published— 
Mexican Cookery for American Homes—giving 
tested recipes of all the well known and many 
famous Mexican dishes. 


Please address me personally. 


G. G. (Gus) GEYER 
Gebhardt Chili Powder Co. 
113 Frie Street, SAN ANTONIO 





Reduce Your Waist 
in 10 Seconds 


You can actually do it 
now with the “Won- 
der” Health Belt. It 
will take only the 
time required for ad- 
justing the belt 
around your waist to 
accomplish this re- 
duction and to bring 
relief from the strain 
weight, 
your abdom- 
inal muscles are car- 
rying. You will be 
agreeably surprised 
at the immediate re- 
lief from bodily fatigue and discomfort. You will 





BEFORE AFTER 





know the satisfaction of again having a well 
poised figure. And, best of al!, the fat begins, at 
once, to depart. Then good healthy muscular tis- 
sue replaces it In a month or so, you can take 
from 4 to 6 inches off your waist. 


THE “‘WONDER” HEALTH BELT 


will do these things. It is scientifically con- 
structed from strong, my weight fabric. Easily 
adjusted and easilv washe 
TRY IT AT OUR RISK 

this Wonder Health Belt for 5 
days’ trial at our risk. Send your name, address 
and present waist measure. If no tape is handy, 
cut a piece of string to the proper size and mail 
it to us. When postman delivers be't, deposit 
only $1 with him. If 5 days’ using proves it 
heips you, send balance of $2 in full payment. 
Otherwise return and get your dollar back with- 
out question Send today. 


WEIL HEALTH BELT COMPANY, Inc. 
510 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 


We will send 
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and villages, and at the cross-roads, along 
the tracks in deserts and plains and moun- 
tains, the people came day and night and 
stood with bowed, bared heads and 
mournful faces to pay tribute to the 
leader who had loved them and whom 
they had learned to love. 

I cannot tell you of this home-coming. 
It is too recent, too near to my heart 
and my emotions for me to talk of it. 
But everyone now knows the story. 

And now Rotarians, Warren Harding 
has finished his work and signed his 
record. He is defenseless now if that 
record is assailed, except as his friends 
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speak for him. You were his brot!. rs. 
you knew him and loved him. A]; dy 
men have sought to further their y ows 
or causes by putting words in his myth 
which he never could have uttered. by 
ascribing to him views repugnan! to 
his belief. 

I plead with you to stand by his nem. 
ory. He was a courageous man: he 
never dodged an issue and he neve: up- 
held in private the things he did not 
endorse in public. The record is in the 
hands and hearts of those who loved 
him. Shall we not “stand by” to protect 
his memory and his fame! 





King of World’s Super-Showmen 


(Continued from page 26) 


Joyce Heth was lost through a number 
of foolish ventures; but by selling 
Bibles, exhibiting plantation singers, lec- 
turing, and writing he soon gained an- 
other start. He bought the American 
Museum, at Broadway and Ann Street, 
New York. Throughout his life what- 
ever he did he did with all his might, 
and here, with a band in the balcony, 
criers at the door, and loud posters on 
every wall, he fairly deafened old-time 
Broadway. And what marvels he col- 
lected in that old building—the Japanese 
mermaid (half fish, half monkey), the 
woolly horse, the white “negress,” and 
the “great” General Tom Thumb! Gen- 
eral Tom was his trump-card, and 
when he took the little man to England in 
1844 and introduced him to the Queen, 
his heart’s desire for fame began to be 
rewarded. 


But fame is a hungry monster; it is 

never satisfied. Barnum decided to 
startle the world. In 1847, he offered 
Jenny Lind one thousand dollars a night 
to sing one hundred and fifty nights in 
America! His friends declared him 
crazy. And the shrewd showman did all 
he could to have them continue such talk; 
for talk spread his name, and his name 
meant money. Even Jenny Lind’s de- 
parture from England was turned to ad- 
vantage; it was the greatest piece of free 
advertising the world had ever seen up 
to that time. The Liverpool authorities, 
to lessen the danger of an immense 
throng, compelled her to go to the docks 
by “all manner of back streets,” and at 
an early morning hour. But Barnum, 
fully equal to the occasion, had it whis- 
pered about as to the hour and the route, 
and the result was a greater crowd than 
would otherwise have been present. Fur- 
thermore, he quietly passed the word 
along to the warships in the harbor and 
the churches in the city, and such a roar 


and banging and ringing of bells no 
other artist ever received as a farewell, 

The result of all this was magical in 
America. Tickets were sold at auction: 
and report had it that one brought as 
high as six hundred and fifty dollars! 
Jenny Lind gave ninety-five concerts, and 
the smiling “P. T.” at the office window 
took in nine hundred thousand dollars. 
To quote his own words, Barnum now be- 
gan to “splurge.” He built a great villa 
at Bridgeport, Connecticut, entertained 
lavishly, put money into all sorts of wild 
schemes, and woke up one morning to 
find himself bankrupt by a clock factory. 


OW came the test of the man. If he 

had been the scoundrel, the clerg; 
and the newspapers considered him, his 
friends would not have rallied about him 
as they did in this dark hour. Jenny 
Lind wrote offering a large sum of 
money; Tom Thumb offered almost a 
fortune; nearly all the freaks he had 
ever exhibited, and even the clowns, all 
urged him to accept their small savings. 
But, “immoral” as the press proclaimed 
him, he was every inch a man, and, an- 
swering that he would fight it out alone 
he paid off a great debt neither legally 
nor morally his, and before long flashed 
upon the world with schemes more dazz- 
ling than before. It was this genuine 
honesty of soul beneath all the glitter 
and tinsel of his profession that caused 
Horace Greeley to be his frequent guest: 
that brought Elias Howe to him almost 
daily; that gave Mark Twain delight 
smoking a cigar with him; that drew tl 


poet, Bayard Taylor, to his fireside; and 
even made the classical Matthew Arno!’ 


thaw out and become almost enthusiasti: 

The troubles that came to Barnum ') 
those years between 1855 and 1870 wou! 
have completely crushed a less valiar 
soul. By 1857, he had settled with all hi 
creditors, but was almost without mean: 
Hardly had he laid the foundation of : 
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fortune when, in 1865, his valuable 
eum burned down. Scarcely had he 
-ted again, when in 1868 a still more 
table exhibition was destroyed. But 
num was a “smiler,” and what 
nuler” ever failed? Amid all the vast 
wndertakings, tremendous risks, and mad- 
ing details of his business he always 
ind time to be happy. Once when an 
elephant worth thousands of dollars was 
dangerously ill—a catastrophe that would 
ve unnerved a mere money-maker— 
arnum asked the keeper what the dis- 
ise was. 
“I'm afraid,” replied the man, “he has 
formation of the brain.” 
“Ah,” answered Barnum solemnly, “if 
has that, don’t try to cure him; for 
that’s just the disease I want him to 
have !” 
Even as death approached, he per- 
ceived the humor of this comedy of life, 
remarking that he had found so much fun 
in writing his will that he had written a 
new one every year. It was this trait 
that kept his nature sweet and sane 
through every crisis. 


Y 1871, he was once more completely 

upon his feet, and then it was that he 
started forth with his “Greatest Show on 
Earth.” Never till now had the world 
realized the true meaning of the word 
“circus.” Now, too, began that Golden 
Age of Advertising in which we still 
live. The day of box-car letter and 
rainbow ink was upon us. Barnum ad- 
mitted frankly that his advertisements 
“sometimes” lied—about some particular 
freak; but this he allowed, so he declared, 
that people might come to see his “hon- 
est freaks.” Anyway, he often remarked, 
people always got more than _ their 
money’s worth. And indeed he rather 
enjoyed being buncoed himself. A coun- 
tryman offered to bring him a “cherry- 
colored” cat for twenty-five dollars, and 
when the animal was delivered the rustic 
said that he had forgotten to state that it 
was a black cherry cat. Barnum is said 
to have ordered’the man paid; then he 
promptly played the trick upon the 
public. 

It was in the decade between 1870 and 
1880 that the name “Barnum” became 
known to nearly every civilized man, 
woman, and child on earth. His heart’s 
desire was now attained ; world-fame was 
his. One farmer bought a circus ticket, 
looked Barnum over, and refused to see 
any of the freaks, “having seen the great 
man, which was enough.” And indeed 
the showman was worth looking at. A 
man of large proportions and huge physi- 
cal strength, with a gieat head and 
strong, rugged, though kindly features, 
he fulfilled the popular ideal of a leader, 
and men instinctively trusted and obeved 
him, Then, too, he had the knack of ask- 
ing everybody’s opinion about all sorts of 
matters, and a happy way of making 
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every reporter fall in love with him. 
Anything to get his name into the papers 
—anything false or true. He permittea 
a story to spread far and wide that he 
was going to buy Shakespeare’s home 
and bring it to America. The British 
journals stormed and raved; the Ameri- 
can sheets wrote saucy replies; Barnum 
smilingly accepted hundreds of columns 
of free advertising matter. 

He reduced to an exact science this 
faculty for gaining world-wide notice. 
He aroused curiosity—the most persist- 
ent trait in human nature. He knew that 
the success of his business depended on 
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package 


transit. 
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that and that alone. To use the language 
of the New York 7imes, more than a 
half-century ago, he was “just the 
shrewdest and sharpest Yankee that this 
hemisphere has yet produced. . . . Judg- 
ing from his book, he seems to have been 
a humbug from his cradle. . . . He 
cheated in long clothes and had become 
an adept at practical jokes before he 
reached the dignity of a roundabout.” 
Unfair this doubtless was; for Bar 
num was so mastered by the idea of al- 
ways being entertaining that he made his 
first Autobiography humorous rather 
than truthful. But his genius for driv- 
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In consideration of the premium hereinafter 
named. and other conditions stipulated in 
the policy from which this cer- 
tificate has been detached, here- 
by insures the property con- 
tained in the pacRage or de- 
scribed in the invoice, with 
which this certificate is mailed, 
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America Coupon Book with 
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ing hard bargains with the tricky Dame 
Fortune cannot be doubted. Even the 
beautiful home ‘Waldemere,” standing 
in the stately grove overlooking the sea 
near Bridgeport, became a masterly 
stroke of advertising. One might fing 


* at any time a sacred cow or an eleph: 
A Rot ary Minstrel Sho or a giraffe stalking about the Ske Ga. 


We'll tell you that—right here! Just send to Witmark’s for your morning astonished passengers on the 
New Haven and Hartford Railway stuck 


GENTLEMEN, BE SEATED! 


Frederick G. Johnston’s most interesting article on amateur min- 
strelsy in the October ROTARIAN told you everything—but one 
thing—the most important of all—WHERE TO GET THE PROPER 
MATERIAL to put on 
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Minstrel Afterpieces | their heads far out the car windows to 
cope Burlesques _ watch a huge elephant plowing a nearby 
Sketches | Ws : es . / 
Comedy Songs End Collars | hill! King of publicity men, king of 
Ballads Saset, Conk | showmen, yes, even king of humbugs, 
eine Advertising Cuts | Was this Barnum. And he was as proud 
. Props F hes 
Guchecteations Wise | of being a showman as most parsons are 
Gag Books ie of being clergymen. 
Playlets Bones 
Monologues ; : : . 
Etc., Etc. E was affiliated with a dire disease. 
““ ] Se ” 7 ° 
. utocrat’s itch”—the ; sease 
The most complete and up-to-date minstrel line in America. You aa itch the same disease 
can’t afford to be without THE WITMARK AMATEUR MINSTREL that possessed Vanderbilt, Rockefeller. 
GUIDE (illustrated). The only one of its kind published. Shows How and Armour—an itching to see the un- 
and gives the material. Price $1.50 post prepaid. Send for complete j > thi ‘ ; a 
catalog—FREE. done things done. This peculiar affliction 
M. WITMARK & SONS has plagued all the great men from Solo- 
s ; Ee atte 
mon to Ford; getting rich is just an inci- 
1650 A Broadway New York City 8 § rich 1s just an inci 





dental by-product of it. Barnum always 
had a bad case of it. Four times he was 
elected to the Connecticut legislature to 
see that certain things were done. He 
even ran for Congress. Goto Bridgeport 
and you may see thousands of trees which 

: ' he had planted, the expansive Seaside 
C h ristmas G reetin g Ca rd S Park he planned, the Historical and 
Scientific Institute he gave the city. He 
modestly called ali this “profitable philan- 


Producers of New York Rotary Minstrels, Plaza Hotel, April 24, 1923 


















Designed for Rotarians 


Beautiful steel engraved designs with appropriate sentiments. thropy,” and secretly he did find real joy 
With or without Rotary emblem or motto. Furnished in the fame it brought; but the genuine 
plain or with individual name engraved. motive was what has appealed to every 
Special designs for Presidents great man—the craving to see things 

and Secretaries. progress. 
‘The Williams Company | A strange psychological puzzle—this 
ROY F. WILLIAMS Greeting Card Manufacturers man. You may look at the heroic bronze 
President bidiilite, ‘Tews. statue of him in Seaside Park, you may 
read his Autobiography, his Humbugs, 
Write for Portfolio of Samples, Giving Name of Your Rotary Dealer and his Struggles and Triumphs, and you 


will still be at a loss whether ‘to declare 
him scamp or genius. Like the old-time 
“Connecticut Yankee,” he could sell you 
— wooden nutmegs on Saturday and preach 

to you on Sunday. By false representa- 
IT IS TRUE ‘‘He Profits Most Who Serves Best’’ tion Barnum daily agile thousands of 
BUT— dollars that otherwise never would have 
come to him, and at the same time he 
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a a also vr x a “ = — = freely gave those thousands, his energy, 
: at with the rank and file LS +s Casing and his eloquence to the cause of prohi- 
it usually happens that about what the other fellow | j::i5n! He could fabricate a freak out- 
the man who talks the should render to him. landish in its appearance and outrageous 
K. V. P. Vegetable Waxed Boucchetd Besontiale in its dishonesty, and at the same time 
Bond Paper Parchment Paper serve as a bank president with all the 
For Letter and For Wrapping For Wrapping Shelf and Lining Paper ithtut 
Billheads, and all Meats and Bread, Candy. Household Vegetable Parchment | 2¢alous care and honor of a faithtu 
Office Forme Dairy Products Tobacco, Ete. White Waxed Paper one _— + 5 
: erhaps one might say of him what 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. | has teen said of Poe,—that he was 








neither moral nor immoral; he was sim- 
ply unmoral. He will always remain the 
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We only know that he lived his life wit! 
, } i all his might, and that he gave his per 
WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY (€./- formances, “rain or shine,”—which. is 


. ° : ls “ } | ” hav e 
contains an accurate, final answer, 407,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. ASSES N | more than some of the “saints 
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Sales Tell the Story 


Sales show that Armand quality sells the goods. 
The original cold cream powder,— Armand _ is 
softer, smoother, finer than ordinary powders. 
Women appreciate this excellence of texture and 
ask for Armand again and again. 

We have suggested resale prices for all Armand 
products in accordance with our policy of fairness 
to all customers. We do not sell to dealers who 
do not charge these prices or who effect other un- 
fair merchandising practices. Sales once made are 
absolute and unconditional, 

THE ARMAND,COMPANY, Des Moines—Carl Weeks, Pre 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK: & ‘WHITE - BOXES 








Top off your feast with | 


fruit cake 


Fruit cake—a relic of ye olden days—yes, but 
a glowing symbol of modern holidays when baked 
by Matthaei. 

Luscious, ripened fruits, with just the right 
spices, plump raisins and delicious nuts, aged to 
a perfect mellowness, combine to make fatthaei's 
the most delightful treat of the 
year. 

Send for a feasty, round, 3-pound gift-cake 
packed ina beautiful holiday box for $3.50 
Join the multitude 
who have made Mat- 
thaei their holiday 
baker. Address: 












WILL MATTHAEI 


Matthaei Baking 
Company 


Tacoma Washington 





(SAY MAT-TAY’S) 
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East Horizon 


HE United States Government maintains 

two express passenger services to the Ori 
ent—one over the Short Route from Seattle, 
the other on the Sunshine Belt from San 
Francisco by way of Honolulu. There are five 
21,000 ton oil burning President ships, 535 feet 
in length, in each service, offering unexcelled 
accommodations. The service from Seattle is 
operated by the Admiral Oriental Line with 
a sailing every twelve days; the service from 
San Francisco by the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company with a sailing every fourteen days 
Ports of call are Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila. 

Investigate the low rates and wonderful 
travel opportunity offered by these services. 


The Short Route from Se attle 


17 State Street ‘ . P New York City 
112 West Adams Street Chicago 
L. C. Smith Buildin eattle “Ww ash 


508 California Street F San Franc isco, ¢ al 
503 South Spring Street ; l Ange Cal 
10 Hanover Square Jew Y ook ( ity 


Manasine Ope rator. s for 


Admiral Oriental Line 


Pacific Mail S. S. Ge. 


The Sunshine Belt via Honolulu from San Franc isc oO 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 








INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Info. Office 2908 Wash., D. C. 
Send the Please send without obligation the U. S. 
Government Booklet giving travel facts. | 
Coupon NOW am considering a trip to the Orient 
Get the illustrated booklets on From Seattle (9. 
the Orient and descriptions of > 4 “ so 
the accommodations on_ the From San Francisco Le 
great U. S. Government Ships. 
Please specify whether you x 
would travel from SanFrancisco Name 
or from Seattle, 
Address 
_ SaaS a A ESP EOE | 
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FRANCIS LYNDE 


one of the early members of 
Rotary and “author” mem- 
ber of the Chattanooga 
Club, whose talks and ar- 
ticles have appeared in The 
Rotarian, has written a 
thrilling new novel of 
American Patriotism. 


MR: ARNOLD 


A romance of the revolution 
and of an attempt to cap- 
ture the arch-traitor and 
bring him back for punish- 
ment. 








Price, all stores, $2.00. Sent postpaid by 
the publishers toany reader of T’heRotarian 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO. 











Publishers — Indianapolis 
FENTON 
LABELS 


wasels. STICK 


YOU have countless needs 
for labels and seals in your 
business. Be sure you use 
Ienton Labels and Seals. 
They stick where you stick 
them. The whole surface 
takes hold. 


No curling of edges, tearing, or 
peeling off. This stick-ability is one 
of the things that makes Fenton 
Labels and Seals famous. 

Fenton Label and Seal designs are 
numberless. Fenton quality means 


the best paper, the best printing 
and color work with the best 
sticking surface. Fenton service 
insures prompt delivery. Fenton 
value means the best labels and 
seals at the lowest price consistent 
with quality. 

Let us supply you with Fenton 


Labels and Seals. Write us for 


prices and catalog. 


Fenton Label Co., Incorporated 
506-512 Race St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











Get a BINDER 
For Your ROTARIAN 
Made to hold six copies or twelve copies of magazine 
PRICE $2.00 EACH 
Supplied by “J. H. GERLACH” 


Manufacturer of Loose Leaf Devices 


COLLEGE POINT, N. Y. 











The Powers Hotel 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
Comfort—Courtesy—Convenience 
350 Rooms—300 Baths 


Home of Rotary Luncheons, Tuesdays. Ball Room 
J. MESSNER, Pres. and Mgr. 
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A Sure Cure for Competitors 

(Continued from page 8.) 
teur. That would alone be enough to 
revolutionize any trade. But 
code doesn’t stop there. When a new 
restaurant is established, those in the 
business shall welcome such new com- 
petitor, proffer him information or ad- 
vice if he so desires and exhibit good 
fellowship toward him. It even pro- 
vides that when a restaurateur is of- 
fered business he is not equipped to 
handle he shall refer the prospective 
customer to one who can take care of 
the business. 

The Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America also have 
their code of ethics. It prescribes 
cordial and friendly relations, clean and 
honorable competition, respect for 
trademarks and trade names. It pro- 
vides that each member shall consider 
an order placed with a competitor as a 
closed incident. In other words, he is 
not to try to dissatisfy the customer of 
a competitor, but is to labor for the 
good of the trade. 

The Gas Products Association 
wise abides by its code of ethics and 
standards of correct practice, covering 
all its activities. In the relations of 
members with each other they are ad- 
vised: “Our mutual interests can be 
best served through co-operation with 
one another, and our aim shall be and 
our efforts directed towards such mu- 
tual exchanges of general matters of 
like interest that each, through the ex- 
perience of the other, may profit 
thereby and avoid the loss that would 
have to be borne by all of us.” They 
refrain from and disparage the prac- 
tice of discrediting a competitor’s equip- 
ment, output, personnel, or business. 
The members “shall endeavor to prove 
to our competitors that we are as sin- 
cere and honest in all matters as we 
could wish them to be.” 


HE Northwestern Lumberman’s As- 

sociation has its rules of conduct cov- 
ering the entire scope of its business, 
and that part which pertains to rela- 
tions with competitors insists upon 
friendly relations, clean and honorable 
competition, and the endeavor to lead 
and support others in the trade to higher 
ideals of business morality. The one- 
time practice of hiring good employees 
away from competitors is forbidden. 

The National Wholesale Men’s Fur- 
nishings Association has its code, simi- 
lar to those mentioned, and so have 
other associations. 

Since the organization of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies and of the Advertising Clubs of 
the World, the advertising business has 
become a great deal happier one to be 
engaged in. The modern high-grade 
agencv is concerned first of all with 
advocating advertising as a factor in 
business and social life. To elevate 
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YOU NEED OUR CATALOG Iw 
FAVORS BADGES 
NOVELTIES PAPER HATS 
DECORATIONS SERPENTINE 
BANNERS CONFETTI 
PENNANTS NOISE MAKERS 

WALL SHIELDS EMBLEMS 
EMBLEM TRANSFER DECALCOMANIA 


WRITE FOR YOUR CATALOG 
FELT HATS STUNT BOOKS 
N FLAGS FANCY HATS 
ARM BANDS SILENT BOOSTS 
BALLOONS ATTENDANCE PRIZES 
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TheRussell Hampton Co. 


39 W.ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILL, 




















Like having a phone- 
booth on your desk 


Hush-A-Phone is a 
Voice Silencer which 
llows confidential 
speaking over the 
phone at your desk, 
without fear of being 
overheard. 

1. People beside you 
canuot overhear 
what you say. 

2. No one is dis- 
turbed by othe: 
people’s phone 
talks. 

3. Clearer messages are possible be- 
cause outside noises are eliminated. 

Hush-A-Phone is not a permanent. at 

tachment, but slips on or off in a 

moment. A demonstrated success, 

thousands in use. Send for booklet— 

“How to make your telephone as pri- 
vate as a booth.” 


Hush-A-Phone Corp. 
1301, 19 Madison Avenue, 
New York 


























CLARK'S 4th CRUISE 
ROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan. 15 by specially chartered ne’ 
Cunarder “Laconia,” 26,000 tons, over a fascinat- 
ing itinerary incl Havana, Panama Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hawaiian Islands, 18 days in Japan 
and China, Manila, Java, Singapore, Burmah, op- 
tion 18 days in India, Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, 
Naples, Riviera, with stop-over privileges in 
u 


4 MONTHS, $1000 up 
Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 
CLARK’S 21st CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 
MEDITERRANEAN 


THE 
By specially chartered, S. S. BALTIC 
(White Star Line) 23,884 tons. 65 days’ cruise. 
18 days in and Palestine; Spain, Athens, 
Rome, etc., up, including Hotels, Guides, 
Drives, Fees, etc. 

Times Bldg., N. * 
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Revues, with full 
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ertising to its proper plane and to 
to it that the practice of advertis- 

is strictly ethical, is the object of 
man who has the interests of the 

‘t as well as his own interests at 
+t. We find this same feeling— 
same ideal—governing all the way 
ugh. The rival makers of storage 
eries for automobiles meet on a com- 
ground when they predch the 
ssity of quality in a battery. So do 
members of the rubber manufac- 
ers’ association. You recall a few 
rs back when America was flooded 

h “gvyp” tires. The makers of high- 
de tires forgot rivalries and en- 
.vored to convince the motorist that 
Jity in their tires was the prime con- 
deration, and that quality was always 
sured if the consumers’ tires were 
oduced by a maker of known reputa- 
‘ion for good goods and square dealing 
rhe “gyp” tire is not the problem it 
was in those days. Many trade bodies 
ind professional organizations could be 


pointed out as examples of the new 
rder. One more will serve to illus- 
trate. 

The National Association of Retail 


lothiers is a body that works for the 
rood of the business as a whole. A 
few years ago their convention was held 
in Chicago and it was sufficiently small 
that all the delegates and their wives 
could be accommodated at dinner in one 
fair-sized banquet hall. Some twelve or 
fifteen hundred were present. Now 
just think of the old days of the ready- 
made clothing business—of the tense 
enmities that existed, of the rivalries 
approaching hatreds, of the distrust and 
doubt that were engendered in_ the 
minds of the possible customers by the 
claims of one house and equally by its 
accusations against competitors. Con- 
trast that with the situation today, fair 
evidence of which is the fact that the 
attendance at this year’s convention of 
the clothing men was so great that the 
meetings had to be held on the great 
municipal pier, where thousands could 
hoth see and hear the program. 


THERE is no question that the influ- 

ence of Rotary and kindred organiza- 
tions has been a prime factor in leading 
to the elimination of “cut throat” com- 
petitive practices. The inculcation of the 
principles of common decency and fair- 
ness in the conduct of business enter- 
prises large and small is creating a 
higher respect for such businesses in the 
minds of the public. A salesman can not 
get business today by direct or implied 
criticism of his competitors. Today a 
salesman is a business man, and is no 
longer called a “drummer” and credited 
with being a sport. 

Let me close with an incident that 
happened the same day this article was 
written. The writer wanted to buv a 
collar of a certain make and style. ‘He 
went into a furnishings store and asked 
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for it, and was told that the store did 
not carry that particular brand. He 
was not offered “something just as 
good,” nor “something that was just the 
same only under another label.” Nor 
did the salesman do as they did in the 
old days; hopelessly shake his head and 
observe that he was sorry but such a 
collar could not be had. No. He told 
the writer that in all probability he 
could get the collar he wanted at a com- 
petitive store. The collar was obtained 
at the other store—but where do you 
suppose the writer will go for his fur- 
nishings next time? 

Cervantes wrote: 
mind his own _ business’”—and 


“Let every man 
in this 





51 


day and age that advice has been ex- 
panded to the point where his own 
business is the industry or the profes- 
sion or business in which he is engaged 
and of which he is a part. All of which 
fits in pretty well with his other bit of 
advice: “Tell me thy company, and I 
will tell thee what thou art.” 

Competition is the life of trade, but 
co-operation is the breath of that life, 
and the business man of today first 
practices co-operation, in the knowledge 
that it virtually reduces competition, 
because it expands the general volume 
of business of the whole industry and 
thus reduces the necessity for sharp 
competition. 
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When old Jack Frost 
paints the leaves in 
glorious hugs you will 
know that Thanks- 
giving and Chrysan- 
themum time is here! 


Your Rotary Florist 
will supply you with 
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Tell ’em When 


Have one of these handsome Ro- 
tary emblems in each of your 
leading hotels to notify visiting 
Rotarians of the date and place of 
your meeting. 

This unique “reminder” is 18 
inches high, made of solid bronze, 
with solid mahogany base. It can 
be supplied with any desired in- 
scription in the lower panel, giving 
the time and location of your regu- 
lar meetings. 

An unusually handsome and at- 
tractive display that is an actual 
necessity and will reflect credit 
upon your club. 


"25.2 


Specify inscription wanted 
when ordering 


GEO. E. FERN 
1252 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Victory—and the Fruits Thereof 


(Continued from page Io.) 


broke, and he consented to be taken off. 


_ He died later from the exposure but just 








before he started for the pearly gates he 
opened his wild eyes and smiled at me. 

““Mr. Ricks,’ he whispered, ‘I made 
good, didn’t I? No son-of-a-pirate filed 
a salvage claim against my ship. I al- 
ways swore I wouldn’t stand for that and 
by gum I didn’t. I made good.’ 

“*Ves, Dan, you won,’ I reminded him, 
‘but where are the fruits of your vic- 
tory?’ 

“Well, that question hastened Dan’s de- 
parture. He looked at me sort of wild- 
eyed and murmured: ‘I hadn’t thought 
of that, Mr. Ricks, but now you mention 
it, where are the fruits of my victory?’ 

“I pulled out a check I had received 
from the insurance people that very 
morning, in full settlement of the loss 
of Dan’s ship and her cargo, and you 
can take it from Cappy Ricks, both were 
insured to the limit. 


see 


Here are the fruits, Dan,’ I toly 
him, ‘and they belong to me.’ 

“Old Dan lay a long time thinking this 

over and finally his sense of humor 
triumphed. He looked up at me and 
said: ‘Well, otherwise, sir, I was a good 
captain, wasn’t I?’ 
- “*No, you weren’t, Dan,’ I replied. 
‘You'd never shorten sail until you had 
to—and then you couldn’t. An’ I had to 
buy you new sails.’ 

“*Well, at least, put a tombstone over 
me,’ Dan whispered, ‘and write on it: 
“Here Lies a Well-Meaning Wild Ass 
of the Sea. He Never Knew He Was 
Licked Until He Was Counted Out— 
And Then It Hurt.”’” 

Cappy paused and glanced whimsically 
at his right-hand men. 

“My advice to you two boys is to grow 
callous spots on your ego,” he said, and 
putting on his hat, he scurried away for 
luncheon at the Bilgewater Club. 





The Wishihadahs 


(Continued from page 18.) 


prefer to sit, strange to relate, in the ante- 
room of a studio and wish the creative 
spirit to evolve the product of their 
fancy without suffering privation, heart- 
ache, failure. Several of the tribe are 
said to wish themselves able to speak 
in public like our modern politicians; 
some have even wanted to write books, 
odd as that may sound, but not one of 
the tribe ever took the trouble to be- 
come a conscript in the barracks of ob- 
scurity and undergo the arduous train- 
ing in technique on the drill ground of 
practice before venturing into public 
action. The explorer said there was a 
group of young people in the tribe who 
wished to form a wailing wall for those 
who bemoaned their unhappy lot in not 
forcing the gates of fame ajar. 


Ov R explorer intimates that the Wish- 
ihadahs are victims of their own 
religious dogmas which he alleges has 
induced a condition of negation or in- 
hibition in each one of them so that 
like a paralytic he remains perpetually 
in a state of rigor mortis or coma. Pos- 
sibly this is the situation since all 
Wishihadahs recite several times each 
day the peculiar articles of their faith. 

There is no written record of their 
creed nor any published accounts of 


| them aside of the notes made by the 
_ authority already quoted. We are com- 


pelled to rely on the account given us 
by the explorer, who says that the 


droning of the creed by the assembled 
| Wishihadahs sounded very much as if 
with inexplicable piety they said: 

“Whatever the faithful need, the only 
way to get it is to wish for it.” 





“Let no man do anything that sone- 
one else can do for him.” 

“Never do any more work than you 
are paid for, lest you get something you 
haven’t wished.” 

“Should your wishes be granted, do 
not forsake the tribe, but wish sonie- 
thing for a tribesman whose fortune 
has not been handed to him on a silver 
tray.” 

“Whenever you behold anything 
splendid and greatly covet it, recite your 
creed.” 

“Wish for anything you need or 
think you need; never work for it, and 
you will never lose caste in the tribe 
of the Wishihadahs.” 

Faithful obedience to all articles of 
the creed is exacted of all the tribe. 
men and women alike. The explore: 
tells us that as he motored past their 
unkempt hovels he noticed that none 
of the natives arose from their accus- 
tomed seats, but emitted as a greeting 
the immemorial yammer of the tribe: 
“Oh, I wish I had a car like that!” As 
examples and patterns of devotion to 4 
tribal belief they have few rivals among 
the conquering races of earth. Non 
are such martyrs to a belief which has 
produced a tribe not one of whom ha: 
escaped oblivion. This tribe 
ited with the matchless record of n°! 
having brought forth a solitary being 
who has ever given humanity anythi: 
larger than zero. 

The explorer quotes a few excerp! 
from their laws and details a few | 
their domestic customs. These are '" 
the main taboos observed by the wom: 
who have special prayers for wishin 
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ess dishes, dustless carpets and 
feedless meals. On certain great 
vs the women wish for dustless 
lirt-proof houses. 
is needless to detail more of their 
| practices since each law and cus- 
illustrates their general religious 
sophy which motivates their en- 
existence. 3 
‘he account of this trip is interest- 
because it familiarizes us with an 
‘ure tribe that dwells among us— 
tribe that while it is little known, 
evertheless seems to have transmitted 
nie of its customs and characteristics 
to the genus Homo as we know it 





Through Borrowed 
Spectacles 
(Continued from page 23.) 


The late President said much more in 
that speech which was broadcasted over 
the country by radio. Six thousand Ro- 
tarians heard him at the convention. 
(hroughout the speech the President 
tressed the great good that Rotary does 
through service, by creating high ideals 
and putting them into practice. 

The coming of a Rotary Club to Car- 
teret means the transformation of the 
town into a place where there will be a 
desirable community spirit; team work, 
progress. Rotary is based on the propo- 
sition that there is more good—much 
more good than bad in every man. The 
spirit of Rotary will wipe out the various 
vicious cults and “isms” that base their 
plea for membership on some form of 
hatred. 

Rotary is the best thing that can come 
to any town—and it is coming to Car- 
teret. Be ready to receive it with open 
arms.—EDITORIAL IN THE Carteret Press, 
Carteret, N, J. 





Comment About Books 
(Continued from page 24.) 


tence is apt to be light. One of the first 
gestures of primitive man was that com- 
placent patting of his equator which 
announced the consumption of a succu- 
lent dinosaur steak. When Scrooge sur- 
mised that the phantom might be the out- 
come of indigestion he guessed the cause 
of many things that haunt us. For 
though we dine at lapis-lazuli tables as 
did Lucullus or from white marble coun- 
under the sign of the “Greasy 
Spoon,” a well-cooked meal may mould 


We 


ters 


our destinies—for hours. can re- 


member meals that sent us forth purring 
‘ike puss before the fire. We can remem- 
ber others that lay heavy on our con- 
science and our esophagus alike, smother- 
ing all kindly instincts by their sheer 
nertia. ; 

The bachelor is too often at the mercy 
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of the nearest restaurant—though he 
finds his remedy in being footloose to 
roam in search of edibies. The dearth 
of good cooks is at once the reason why 
many bachelors remain bachelors—and 
why some of them commit matrimony in 
despair of getting something fit to eat 
at less cost. Some rare stags can per- 
form with a chafing dish—the majority 
cannot boil an egg without getting as 
hard-boiled as their product. Moreover, 
the bachelor’s roving tendencies acquaint 
him with delectable dishes of a dozen 
nations—not one of which he can make 
for himself. Nor is the benedict secure 





ee 


in his benediction. Wives fall sick— 
or mothers-in-law get lonesome. Then 
the benedict assumes a sinful pride— 
and an apron. But alas, like the famous 
cookery Scout, “The stuff he concocted, 
goats wouldn’t eat.” 

But there is hope for these culinary 
cripples. The Stag Cook-Book, com- 
piled by C. Mac Sheridan and published 
by Doran, New York, is an excellent lit- 
tle volume which should be in every 
bachelor’s library—and that of any mar- 
ried man who has influence enough to get 
it into his home. He who has not, will 
find dyspepsia as good as any other form 
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BATTLE CREEK FOR HEALTH 


In the picturesque city of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, is situated a unique “School of 
Health’—where thousands come annually 
to learn how to maintain efficiency and 
health through “biologic living.” 


Battle Creek is truly an “Educational Health 
Center’—the result of fifty years of growth 
A continuous series of 
physical training activities, health lectures, 
food demonstrations, educational 
pictures, concerts and entertainments add 
profitable and refreshing interest to the daily 


The visitor to Battle Creek absorbs a weaith 
of information upon the subjects of healthful 
living and personal hygiene. 
a wholesome, anti-toxic dietary; the neces- 
sity of physical activity, fresh air, sunshine, 
posture training and the outdoor life 
and other essentials are demonstrated by the 
most practical and scientific methods. 


An interesting booklet 
and Methods”’—will be sent free on request. 
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BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


Box 218 
Battle Creek, Michigan 














Send me your free booklet “Origin, Purposes and 

Methods.” 
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‘“‘Charlotte’’ 








UR new living room chairs are of the 
same sturdy construction, style and 
finish as the famous Charlotte Diners— 


every joint is locked with cur “Life-tite 

Joint-lock.” Another distinctive feature 

is the “Last-Longer” spring cushions. 
Write f or descriptive circular and price list. 


CHARLOTTE CHAIR COMPANY 


Charlotte, Michigan 
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In the Heart of Chicago 


Hotel Sherman 
Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 


Write R after your name when 
you register (R). Luncheon of the 
Chicago Rotary Club every Tuesday 
at this Hotel at 12:15. Visiting 
Rotarians always welcome. 








PRINTING 


Large equipment for the bigger orders 
A complete Job Department for the 
smaller work. 


Day and Night Service 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 
GOOD WORKMANSHIP 
REASONABLE CHARGES 
Let us relieve you of your printing problems. 


A wide awake—active organization anxious te 
serve. 


Phone Harrison 2000, wire or write 
where immediate action is desired 


GENTRY-MAYHAM PRINTING CO. 
120-124 W. Polk St. Chicago, Ill. 
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of suicide. This book tells how to pre- 
pare the choice dishes of a dozen nations 
—and adds a piquant sauce of humor all 
too rare in such publications. Every 
recipe is given by a well-known man 
whose travels guarantee his taste—and 
the comment of these epicures is as spicy 
as the dishes they suggest to the gour- 
mand. With this book, a little intelli- 
gence, and a kitchenette, you can avoid 
nightmare, save doctors’ bills, and make 
the gastronomic gesture part of your vo- 
cabulary.—C. St. J. 





Unusual Stories of Unusual 
Men 
(Continued from page 35.) 

is the biggest bread baker in Davenport, 
Iowa; is historically the first purchaser 
of many of the most important inven- 
tions brought out in the baking industry, 
and is owner of a bread factory that cost 
several hundred thousand dollars, while 
it is kept by constant improvement in 
the very front ranks of this vastly im- 
proving industry. 

This statement may not mean much to 
Rotarians, because one and all, they are 
an advancing sort of people. But it 
would mean a lot if you knew how many 
bakers have been born “with a bread 
basket on their arm,” and have stubbornly 
resisted all improvements so that they 
are still carrying it today, so to speak, 
and are being crowded to the wall by 
the newer ways of newer days. 

In his youth, for instance, William 
Korn was afflicted with a “wanderlust.” 
He hasn’t cured it yet, for last winter he 
was touring through the Panama coun- 
try, and he is pretty certain to be up and 
away for some foreign port at least once 
during every twelve-month. 

One of his first ventures away from 
home led him to a bakery in Chicago. 
It may illustrate, by contrast, what he 
has done in growing to be the largest 
baker in Davenport and the president of 
the American Bakers’ Association, to tell 
the story of this Chicago bakery where 
he was once an apprentice. He revisited 
it last year, and found it going on just 
exactly the same as it had when he was 
a boy. The same laborious methods were 
in use long after machines had been in- 
vented that would attend to all the work 
without the spending of an ounce of 
human energy. A little later he heard of 
its finish. The sheriff had it. 

As a young American lad on a visit 
to Europe, William once joined a troop 
of wanderers and worked his way with 
them up and down the Rhine. The troop- 
ers slept in each town in a “Craftsmen’s 
House,” for those were the days of 
strong craft organizations. 

William differed from the other boys 
for they all had their work papers with 
them. Having apprenticed himself in 
America, our future Rotarian had only 
an American passport signed by Grover 
Cleveland. One day an officious-looking 
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(Actual Size 314" in Diameter) 
Adcraft Luncheon Badges Will Help You 
We also makes an enameled meta ‘badge, beautifully 
gold plated 
Samples Upon Request 
RAFT M - CO. 
2448 W. 22nd St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Is there a real band in 
your community? Your 
club can do a real 
service by helping the 
American Legion, Boy 
Scout or other organiza- 
tion to form one. Write: 
C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
1158 Conn Building 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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»darme presented his bayonet to the 


: up of wandering baker boys and de- 
manded their credentials. William 
handed him the pretty little blue sheet 
, per, in English, signed by Grover 
Cleveland. Luck was with him for the 
eoldier could not read. He looked at it 
solemnly, folded it up, handed it back, 


told the lad to pass on with the 


he settled down to work in his 

© town of Davenport, William found 

tt he loved the fellowship of his fel- 

vmen. He liked to sing. He was lone- 

me unless others shared his feelings 

th him. He organized a club known 

as “The Salty Order of Pretzels.” It 

kind of pre-Rotary order. Pretzel 

y became famous as its meeting 

ce. Each year it held a banquet with 

verybody present from “the mayor to 
e dog catcher.” 

[f delivering bread by basket had re- 








Statement of Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, Etc. 


RED BY THE Act oF ConGress or AvucusT 
1912, 
fue Rortartan, published monthly at Chicago, 
is, for October 1, 1923. 
State of Illinois 
inty of Cook ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 

State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Chesley R. Perry, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor and Business Manager of Tue Rotarian 
nd that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
wnership, management (and if a_ daily paper, 
the circulation), etce., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher: Rotary International, 221 East 20th 
St., Chicago, Ill 

Editor: Chesley R. Perry, 221 East 20th St., 
Chicago, 

Managing Editor: 
20th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Busineso Manager: 
20th St., Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock): Rotary Interna- 
tional, an Illinois Corporation not organized for 
pecuniary profit; no capital stock and no_ stock- 
holders; Guy Gundaker, president, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Chesley R. Perry, secretary, Chicago, IIl.; 
Rufus F, Chapin, treasurer, Chicago, III. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
Statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books p | the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
ther than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
iffiant has no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any interest 
lirect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

- That the average number of copies of each 
‘ssue of this publication sold or distributed, 
hrough the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
uring the six months preceding the date shown 

ove is: (This information is required from daily 


Emerson Gause, 221 East 


Chesley R. Perry, 221 East 


publications only.) 


P (Signed) Cuestey R. Perry. 
Sworn_to and subscribed before me this 28th 


cay of September, 1923. 


(Seal) (Signed) Cecit B. Harris. 


My commission expires February, 1925. 
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peor twenty-five years this emblem has 

Stood for the best in Engravings and 
Illustrations. The original design bore the 
legend “Ihe Sign of a Good Cut! At present 
it is a symbol for the most highly develop- 
ed organization in the Engraving and 


Illustrating field ~ 

















Engravings both in black and white and colors 
made in our Engraving Shops as well as 
Illustrations and Designs from our 
Advertising Art Studios are unexcelled 
in quality anywhere ~ 
















The size of our Institution enables us 
to have specialists in every branch who 
understand the handling of every problem 
no matter how difficult, thereby rendering 
a service distinctly different from the 
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Hurry Up! 


and you can still get some of my 
Christmas Cards to send to the 
boys of your club. If samples are 
mislaid, ask for more. 


HERB, 133 Nassy, ToLepo, Onto 
Mr. PRESIDENT 
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OF THE KINGS—Palestine, etc. 


Optional visits to Paris and London 
on the homeward trip. returning by 
MAJESTIC, OLYMPIC, HOMERIC, etc. 


This cruise, under the management of 








TO KNOW WHEN — YOU NEED A 





KASTEN TIME STAMP Date Prints the World’s Oldest and Largest Travel 
Get a Kasten Time Stamp and — _ Organization, will mark a new advance 





in Mediterranean travel next season. 


Cruise Limited to 500 Guests 
THOS. COOK ® SON 


: NEW YORK 

i }6=—. 245 Broadway 561 Fifth Ave. 
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record exactly the minute let- 
ters, orders or other matters 
that come in and go out. 
Kasten’s Time Stamps are eco- 
nomical, built for long service, 
and they work quickly, smoothly 
and accurately. 

Send for catalogue showing 
styles and giving prices. 
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Wolverine Coasters 
ALL STEEL—BUILT FOR SERVICE 


Wolverine Coasters are made of stamped 
steel Strong, rigid and durable bolsters 
that will not split or collapse. Doube disc, 
riveted, roller bearing wheels. Large rub- 


ber tires. 3ox with wide rim, thoroughly 
welded. The only real all steel Coaster, a 
Coaster that will stand the bumps. It 
makes a real gift for real boys. See your 
dealer or write us direct. 


To dealers—The Wolverine fine with our 

special advertising proposition to the dealer, 

will get you the Xmas trade of your town. 
Write today for details and prices. 








3 Sizes Coasters It’s 

1 Size Scooter 

I Size Bike All 
Steel 


Dail Steel Products Co. 


2000 Main St., Lansing, Mich. 


























SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR FREIGHT 
SHIPMENTS 
of Household Goods, Automobiles and 


Machinery for domestic points, and 
everything—from a case to a carload— 
for Export. How? 


Write the nearest office. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT COMPANY 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders 


General Offices: 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Boston, Old South Bldg. 

Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Philadelphia, Drexel Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg. 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 

Lo» Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 

San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
Seattle, Alaska Bldg. 

Portland, Ore., 13th & Kearney Sts. 
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Price $10.00 Per Grose 


Beistle Rotary Hat 


is as essential! to any Rotarian Dinner as the food” 
and “talk”; all three go together. Service—your tele- 
graphic order will be shipped on first train. No dis- 
gg we ae from this end. As Rotarians are gener~ 
ally interested in other organizations, we manufacture 
similar hats for Mystic Shrine, O. F., Moose, 
K. T.. Elke, K. of C.. U. C. T.. and many other 
organizations, as well as Patriotic and Childrens’ 
for picnics, etc. 

Descriptive price list upen request. Yours for service 


BEISTLE CoQO., 
18 Burd Street Shippensburg, Pa. 
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THE ROTARIAN 


mained the best way to deliver bread 
William Korn would still be doing it that 
way. But the day of the horse and 
wagon came. He let the horse and wagon 
have his old job and made himself a new 
one. Somebody came along with a dough 
divider. It meant it was necessary no 
longer to cut up dough into loaf sizes 
by hand. William traded the dough- 
cutting job off to a machine and looked 
to bake-oven results. Somebody invented 
a machine to make loaves out of the di- 
vided pieces. William bought one. 

Fifteen years ago a business agent, 
trying to organize William Korn’s bak- 
ers, threatened to “pull them all out.” 

William walked over to where he was 
haranguing the men and showed him 
a picture of the old original bakery, with 
its two-horse delivery wagon that Wil- 
liam had driven before school time each 
morning. He then showed him the pic- 
ture of the father and the sons, William, 
Charles, Harry, John and Otto, and the 
two daughters, Lina and Bertha. He 
explained that every son and daughter 
was a baker. 

“You pull out all the bakery employees 
in the Tri-cities,” said William, “and the 
Korn family with the help of modern 
machinery will still feed all the people 
of these cities good bread.” 

The business agent decamped. He 
never came back. 

All of the second generations of Korns 
are in the baking business; so are all 
the third generation old enough to work. 
And there is a fourth generation coming 
along, with a fifth generation represented 
by youngsters already old enough to eat 
Korn’s bread. 

“Our success,” says William, “is the 
result of a family united, and not afraid 
to work.” 

In Rotary, William Korn excels in 
singing and in kind words. He couldn’t 
“bulldoze” or bully anybody. It isn’t in 
his nature to be unfair or unkind. Once 
he knew a bakery foreman who planted 
spies and tattle-tale tellers among the 
workmen and delighted to haul his men 
“onto the carpet,” and charge them with 
things that had happened when they 
were enjoying themselves off duty. 

“They'll hate you,” William constantly 
advised him, “and without their respect 
and love you'll be ‘called’ some day 
when you ieast expect it. When you are 
undone you will have only yourself to 
blame.” 

The foreman didn’t believe him. But 
the day of his undoing came. 

In any great crowd, “Billy” Korn will 
gravitate towards those who are with- 
out jealousy towards their fellows, who 
like to see others prosper, and who have 
a boost and not a knock for their sub- 
ordinates. That is why he gravitated 
into Rotary; why he is one of the most 


| beloved of bakers in all the great baking 


industry. 
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Offering the 7 Essentials 
of a Banking Home 


SAFETY SPIRIT EXPERIENCE 
CALIBER CONVENIENCE 
COMPLETENESS PRESTIGE 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


Madison and Dearborn Streets, CHICAGO 





















are the best medium for getting 
Rotarians together and are a neces- 
sity to put life in the parties. 

You will not be able to visualize 
what real favors can do or what a 
varied assortment there is to select 
from sntil you have seen our 


PAPER HATS, DINNER, 
DANCE and PARTY FAVORS 


Write for suggestions covering your 
next Ladies’ Night, Dinner Dance; 
Smoker or Banquet. 

WE ARE MANUFACTURERS 


EMBED 0 


Y¥ 81 W. LAKE ST. cricaco 





Can You 


Answer these Questions? 


Many men and women, apparently in good 
health, die years before their allotted time. | 
The reason and the remedy are. embodied in 
the following questions and answers.. Read them 
carefully. 
Why Do Many People Die Too Young? 
Because some of the worst wasting diseases 
show no outward sign of their ravages until too 
late to halt them. 
Is There a Way to Detect Such Trouble? _ 
A thorough chemical and microscopical exami- 
nation of the urine is the most efficient single 
test known to science for determining the health 
of the human body. 
How Is It Possible to Make Such Examinations 
Without Trouble? : 
THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF ANALYSIS 
is an association which keeps its subscribers in- 
formed through urinalysis of the exact condition 
of those delicate and yet most over-worked or- 
gans—the Liver and Kidneys. y 
The full details of this important Service are 
contained ia our Booklet, ““Why People Die Too 
Young.” This book has educational matter that 
is important for you. Write for a copy. 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF ANALYSIS 
R. 113 Republic Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 








ARTISTS -*-- 
- ENGRAVERS - 
ELECTROTYPERS 


























